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PKEFACE. 



The subject of this volume is one upon which much has 
akeady been written, and written so well, that it may seem 
almost a work of supererogation to write more. What is 
important to the public, however, is not so much the ex- 
istence of good books as the accessibleness of them ; and 
the principal value of the present performance (if it have 
any) will be, that it presents in a small compass and at a 
cheap rate, information gleaned from many and more ex- 
pensive volumes. 

Of works touching\incidentally 6vl the working of the 
voluntary principle iiu^e IJiirit§d States, the most valu- 
able is undoubtedly Dl^ jteoC^mn^'Matheson's narrative 
of their visit to the American Churches, published in 
1835. Two books have been produced on this subject 
exclusively. The first of them is by Dr. Lang — Religion 
and Education in America — the fruit of a visit to the 
States in 1839 and 1840 : the second is by Dr. Baird, an 
American Presbyterian minister, entitled Religion in the 
United States, and published in. 184S, T\va i'csrcasst ^\ *^Q!s»b 
volwnea contains much exceHeut ixxaXXAt \ \svi^ *^^ "Na^^Rst 
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exhausts the entire subject. For fexits, as they were at the 
period of his writing, Dr. Baird, as a minister of high 
standing and long experience in the United States, is, of 
course, himself an authority ; and for matters of history, as 
having access to all the best sources of information, he is 
scarcely less so. In this latter particular a writer in this 
country is necessarily at a disadvantage. Such original 
works as I have been able to find, however, I have con- 
sulted J and I have in all cases found Dr. Baird's use of 
tiiem so correct and so just, that I place in his citations an 
entire confidence. Those who have read Dr. Baiid's book 
will find that I have made much use of it. I could not do 
otherwise, and I readily acknowledge my obligation. 

In addition to Dr. Baird's volume, and as a kind of 
appendix to it, containing the most recent intelligence, 
there is great value in the statistical paper which he read 
before the Conference of the British Organization of the 
Evangelical Alliance, on the 30th of August last. I have 
made use of it as it appeared in the columns of the Chris- 
tian Times newspaper, of September 6th. 

This little performance, however, is far from being either 
an abridgment of Dr. Baird, or an imitation of him. Without 
a possibility of being original, it is assuredly not servile ; 
and I trust I do not deceive myself in hoping that I have 
put the matter which is pertinent to the very important 
question I have handled, in a more compact and readable 
form than any in which it has hitherto appeared before 
tbe British public. 

LpNvoxr, JS^ember IQ, 185L 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

In a case in which opposite opinions are strongly enter- 
tained, it is difficnlt to render an argument conclusive. 
If something not wanting in weight may be advanced on 
one side, something scarcely (in the opinion of its pro- 
pounders) less weighty may be urged on the other; and 
much, perhaps, may be said on both. In such circumstances 
it is a great felicity when a debated question is capable of 
being subjected to a practical test. If the result of applying 
such a test is clear and certain, an experimental argument 
is obtained of far greater power and conclusiveness than a 
host of speculations. 

The question of national religious establishments is one on 
which it has, by both parties, been found very hard to produce 
conviction. The advocates of the compulsory principle, 
indeed, find much to say ; but, after all, the promoters of 
the voluntary principle retain as unshaken a conviction as 
their opponents. Now it seems as though it might con- 
tribute to help the argument out of this difficulty — which, 
to use an American term, might not\aia^\\^\i^ t-sSS^^^ a j\.x — 
if one could discover a practical teat, on.^ «vi^Mc^V ^^ n^ssxsv- 



2 INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

tary and compulsory principles respectively to a process of 
experiment, by which their value might be definitively 
decided. 

In part, indeed, this has been already done. Established 
and endowed churches have existed quite long enough, in 
our judgment, to show what their powers are of evangeliz- 
ing nations : and certainly the result of the experiment, so 
far, is little in their favour ; since it is but too obvious that 
they have merely covered the ignorance and vices of man- 
kind with the name of Christianity, leaving it all the while 
to the struggling efibrts of the voluntary principle to gene- 
rate and foster vital religion. 

It may be said, however, that this is only one-half of the 
experiment required; that the energy of the voluntary 
principle also needs to be subjected to a similar test ; and 
that nothing can be inferred in its favour from the compa- 
rative failure of its antagonist, imtil it has demonstrated its 
power to effect a happier result. And when this has been 
said, we are liable to be told that, as to England, and even 
to Europe, the voluntary principle is a theory only, a mere 
speculation, of the value of which nothing certain can be 
affirmed, and for the sake of which, consequently, it cannot 
be worth while to abandon what has been so long main- 
tained. 

Part of this allegation we are compelled to admit. It is 
quite true that neither in Europe generally, nor in England 
in particular, has the voluntary principle imobstructed 
course. Not in this region can its capabilities be demon- 
strated. Happily, however, the world is larger than 
Europe; and, still more happily, there is one portion of 
it in which the principle we are wishing to question has 
been put to the test of experience, and has been so put for 
a time sufficiently long, and in circumstances sufficiently 
critical, to afford us an instructive, and perhaps a conclu- 
sive, answer. We refer, of course, to the United States of 
America. 
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The materials presented to us by the United States of 
America for an experimental determination of the question 
before us, comprehend everything that can be desired. 
They are a great nation. They are a nation almost wholly 
of European, and in great part of British, origin. Their 
ancestors took with them into the western wilderness 
European sentimente, and among these especially a convic 
tion of the importance, and even the necessity, of religious 
establishments. Under all possible advantages they adopted 
and acted upon the principle of compulsion. They have, 
however, relinquished it ; they have adopted in its place 
the voluntary principle ; and now it cannot be either 
unfair or uninstructive to ask, How does it work ? 

This question is the key to this little volume. And our 
plan will be, in the first place, to exhibit the History and 
"Working of the Compulsory Principle in the United States ; 
and, in the second, to trace the Introduction of the Voluntary 
Principle, and to inquire into its results. 



I 



il 



PAKT I. 

THE COMPULSORY PRINCIPLE IN THE UNITED STATES. 



CHAPTEK I. 

ITS HI8T0ET. 

The United States, we have just said, are a great nation. 
The nation thus denominated, however, consists, as its name 
imports, of a number (now thirty-one) of states, which in 
some important respects are separated, yet in some other 
respects, not less important, united. Thus there is a federal 
government, for the management of affairs strictly national, 
such as questions of peace or war, and many others j and 
there are state governments, to which belong generally 
matters of local interest, together with some subjects of great 
magnitude, for various reasons excepted jfrom the federal 
rule. Now the question of religious establishments is one 
with which the federal government has not, and never has 
had, anything to do. There is, indeed, one express article 
of the constitution of the United States which forbids to it 
any action on that subject, whether adverse or favourable. 
We, consequently, shall have no references to make to 
proceedings of the federal government, but shall have to 
concern ourselyea entirely wit\i \ke ^0Ti!^<5i\, ^1 *^^ ^<es^<ecs^ 
states. 
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And chiefly with a few of these. For the matter we have 
to treat of carries us back far beyond the formation of the 
American Union, that is to say, beyond the existence of the 
United States as a nation ; and without, we hope, trying the 
patience of our readers, we must give some brief account 
of the origination of some of the settlements which formed 
the nucleus of it. We shall not do this in a strictly chro- 
nological order, but shall throw them rather into two 
groups, corresponding with the modes of religious action by 
which they were respectively characterized. The one of 
these may be called the New England group, the other 
(using the name with some latitude) the Virginian. 

We first turn our attention to the colonies which we 
have called the Virginian group. 

Virginia was the first permanent colony planted by the 
English in America. Its origin dates as far back as 1607, 
when it was founded by a company in London, wholly as 
a commercial speculation. The religious troubles of the 
seventeenth century in England had not at that time broken 
out, and the settlers, as members of the Church of England, 
carried out with them a cordial attachment to its ecclesias- 
tical system. It was, besides, enjoined in the charter, that 
religion should be established according to the doctrines 
and rites of that church ; and every emigrant was bound, 
not only to allegiance to the king, but to conformity with 
his creed. In the year 1619 a legislative assembly met for 
the first time ; and then laws were passed for the formation 
of parishes, and for the regular maintenance of the clergy: 
this, consequently, is the date of the formal establishment 
of the episcopal church in Virginia, which, however, was 
from the first identified with the secular government. 

Maryland, originally a part of Virginia, was planted, in 

1634, by Lord Baltimore, in order to provide an asylum for 

persecuted Komanists. Leonard Calvert, his son, led the 

enterprize, and settled the colony on tke \)^m q£ toleration 

■^r all Cbristian sects; for fifty yeare ^ibaa «IUJ^ ol^simsM^ 
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was maintained, and no legal provision was made for any 
religions community. After the revolution of 1688 in 
England, however, protestant episcopacy was established 
in this colony by law, the countiy was divided into 
parishes, and the clergy were supported by a tax on the 
inhabitants. 

The two Carolinas, North and South, having been partially 
settled by stragglers from Virginia, with whom some from 
New England and some from Europe joined themselves, in 
search of better fortune, the region was, in 1663, granted 
to a proprietary company in England. 

In South Carolina no preference was in the first instance 
shown to any sect. By the act of the representative 
assembly of the colony in the year 1704, however, and by a 
majority of one (said to have been artfully obtained), the 
episcopalians deprived all but themselves of the political 
franchise, and established the Church of England in a des- 
potic supremacy. On an appeal to the House of Lords, the 
measures complained of were both annulled at home and 
repealed in the colony ; but the Church of England re- 
mained the church established by law. 

In North Carolina, in the same year, a church establish- 
ment was forced by the proprietaries on the inhabitants, 
without any regard either to their wish or their creed : the 
population, however, being a medley of almost all religious 
denominations, the church establishment never was more 
than a name. 

New York was originally a Dutch colony. The first 
settlement having taken place about the year 1614, it was 
called New Netherlands, and its chief town New Amster- 
dam. The English, however, conquered, and took perma- 
nent possession of all the Dutch settlements in the year 
1664; and New Netherlands having been granted by 
Charles 11. to his brother, the Duke of York, both the 
colony and its capital assumed bi& namie. 

Aa long aa the colony lemained m ^"^ \iajai^ <2Jl "^afc 
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Dutch, the church and the state were kept apart, and the 
ministers were supported by voluntary contributions. The 
English governors, however, naturally preferred the English 
church ; and the establishment of episcopacy was ultimately 
brought about in the following manner: — In 1693, the 
legislature was prevailed on to pass an Act for the Estab- 
lishment of certain Churches and Ministers, reserving the 
right of presentation to vestrymen and churchwardens; 
and two years afterwards, this act was construed in such 
a manner that episcopal ministers alone received the benefit 
of it. 

It is not needful to speak here of the other colonies—New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Georgia — in which the 
principle of a church establishment was either never intro- 
duced, or never fully carried out. 

We proceed to notice that portion of the United States 
which is commonly called New England. Extending north- 
wards from the state of New York, it comprises Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Hampshii-e, Maine, 
and Vermont; and it was colonised by various parties of 
settlers from England during the tyranny of the Stuarts. 
The first settlement was at New Plymouth, which was 
founded on the western coast of Massachusetts Bay, in 
the year 1620; and further settlements were efiected a few 
years afterwards — one at Salem, in 1529, and one at Boston, 
in 1630, points from which colonisation extensively diffused 
itself. New Hampshire was planted in 1631 ; and the first 
settlements in Maine were made rather before this time. In 
1635 the valley of Connecticut was rescued from the hands 
of the Dutch; and in 1638 the celebrated Roger Williams, 
an exile from Massachusetts, founded the city of Pro\idence, 
on Narragansett Bay, the germ of the colony of Rhode Island. 
Thus within about twenty years from the first settlement, 
the foundation of all the states, except Vermont, was laid. 

The men by whom this rugged and unpromising region 
was colonised were among the most remarksiJcAB >i3![i& ^Qt\^ 
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has ever seen. They are now familiarly known as the 
puritan or pilgrim fathers of New England j and with all 
their faidts (which were not few), they were worthy of 
the profoimd veneration which posterity has paid to 
their names. They were men of sterling religion, for 
which, indeed, they sacrificed everything. They set a 
high value on learning, and were friendly to the diffusion 
of knowledge ; and, finally, they were great examples of 
self-denial and patriotism. 

One of the first objects of the New England colonists 
was to found an ecclesiastical economy. For this they 
adopted the system of independency. Its essential prin- 
ciples were — " That, according to the Scriptures, every 
church ought to be confined within the limits of a single 
congregation, and that its government shoidd be democrat- 
ical ; that churches should be constituted by such as desired 
to be members, making a confession of their faith in the 
presence of each other, and signing a covenant ; that the 
whole power of admitting and excluding members, with 
the deciding of all controversies, was in the brotherhood ; 
that church officers, for preaching the word and taking 
care of the poor, were to be chosen by the free suffrage of 
the brethren; that in church censures there should be an 
entire separation of the ecclesiastical from the civil sword ; 
that Christ is the head of the church j that a liturgy is not 
necessary; and that all ceremonies not prescribed by the 
Scriptures are to be rejected." 

Thus much had the New England colonies in common ; 
and subsequently, religion, in most of them, became con- 
nected with the secular government in the following 
manner : — 

1. In every colony, except Rhode Island, one of the first 
legislative acts was directed to a provision for the support 
of public worship. It required the laying out of parishes 
or towns — that is, districts— of a coiiNeiTsSvaiiX. «a*^% ^ac^ 
authorized the levying of taxes iox eT^^\axi^«sAx^^^Sss^Si% 
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meeting-houses, for supporting a minister, and for other 
necessary expenses. 

2. In 1631 a second law touching this matter was passed 
in Massachusetts, then including what afterwards formed 
the state of Maine. It was of the following tenor : — " To 
the end that the body of the Commons may be preserved of 
honest and good men, it is ordered and agreed, that, for the 
time to come, no one shall be admitted to the freedom of 
the body politic but such as are members of some of the 
churches within the limits of the same." A similar law 
existed from the first in Newhaven, during the period of 
its separate existence, and was extended, in 1662, to 
Connecticut, with which Newhaven was incorporated. By 
these two links were the church and the state funda- 
mentally united in New England. 

Thus we see the compulsory principle practically estab- 
lished in the American colonies, and in a twofold aspect 
— as identified with independency or Congregationalism on 
the one hand, and with episcopacy on the other. We may 
now proceed to notice its operation respectively in each 
group. 



CHAPTER II. 



ITS WORKING. 



In proceeding to consider the results of the compulsory 
principle in the American colonies, it is, of course, fair to 
estimate the advantages of which it is alleged to have heen 
productive. There have not heen wanting persons who 
have highly eulogized it; and even Dr. Baird puts down 
to its apparent credit some considerable benefits. 

Some of these, however, are confined to New England — 
we may say rather, to the colony of Massachusetts — and 
are of a political kind. The tyranny which was rampant 
in England was furiously jealous of every measure of Hberty 
enjoyed by the colonics ; and it is asserted that the law of 
Massachusetts by which political power was confined to 
church members, was very usej^ in assisting the colonists 
in their early contest with the English court, and in enabling 
them to rescue their institutions from the clutches of Charles I. 
and Laud. There are two reasons, however, why we think 
no weight ought to be attached to this statement. The first 
is, that the matter of it is totally irrelevant. Our question 
relates to the operation of the compulsory principle in reli- 
gion, not in politics. Political advantages are nothing to 
the point, still less so is one that was purely incidental to the 
circumstances and the time. The second is, that it is sub- 
stantially untrue. Even American historians admit that, 
with all the help suppKed by its ch\iic\i "^c^X.-^^'^Xs^sskw^ksx.- 
setts would not have been saved if C\iai\£^^i^'^^^^'^^^'®«" 
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perous. " As it was/' says Dr. Baird, " nothing saved them, 
prohably, but the breaking out of the civil war in Great 
Britain, which gave Charles I. enough to do at home." * 

Quite as little importance are we disposed to attach to I' 
another alleged benefit of this law in Massachusetts ; namely, 
that it kept away from the colony men of a troublesome 
character. There is no system of despotism for which a 
plea may not be raised on a similar ground. 

One only question, in our judgment, has pertinency; 
it is. What was the effect of the compulsory system in 
respect of religion? This question carries us away from 
New England in particular, and leads us to contemplate 
the influence of the compulsory principle throughout the 
whole region in which it was operating. 

It has been asserted with great confidence, and with some 
apparent justice, that it proved eminently beneficial, by 
securing the ministrations of the gospel to the colonial settle- 
ments as soon as they were formed. Some American writers 
are eloquent upon this theme ; but there are serious draw- 
backs from its apparent force. 

1. The plan did not, and could not, really secure the minis- 
tration of the gospel. All that it could certain ly effect was the 
building and endowing of places of worship. In point of fact, 
in many cases where this was done there was no minister; 
and often when a minister was appointed he was worse than 
none. This was especially the case where episcopacy was 
established, a large number of the clergy in Virginia in 
particular being of a most worthless description. If in New 
England the character of the ministers was better, this arose 
from accidental, and even from temporaiy, causes. 

2. Where there existed influences adapted to make the 
plan work well, all that it effected would probably have 
been done without it. The puritans of New England, for 
example, with the sentiments and plans which they carried 
with them to the new world, would surely have done on 

* laird's Religion in the "UmVeeL^XAX.e^^'e.V^^. 
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the voluntary principle all that was effected in this respect 
hy the compulsory. In Ehode Island, religion never had 
the aid of the state ; and assuredly it has never been a whit 
inferior to any in its religious character and advancements. 
It is clearly unfair, first by the adoption of the compulsory 
principle to repress the voluntary, and then to claim the 
credit for the compulsory principle of all that the voluntary 
would equally have effected. 

In our judgment, therefore, there is no advantage what- 
ever to be set down to the score of the compulsory principle 
in the American colonies. What good was done during its 
prevalence, either would have been done without it, or was 
done in spite of it. If New England was an illustration of 
the former alternative, Virginia was an illustration of the 
latter. In that colony dissenters multiplied rapidly, espe- 
cially presbyterians and baptists j and among them, almost 
exclusively, were nourished the elements of vital religion. 

We may now inquire what evils — for evils there certainly 
and speedily were — the prevalence of the compulsory prin- 
ciple generated ? And we answer — 

1. The established churches soon manifested a spirit of 
intolerance and persecution. 

We shall lay no stress on the " laws moral and divine " 
sent out from England to Virginia, under the governorship 
of Sir Thomas Dale, atrocious as they were, because there 
was good sense enough in the colony to prevent the enforce- 
ment of them;* but the legislation of the colony itself 

* The reader may like to read the account given by Dr. Baird of 
these laws, and to see what the established church in America might 
have been : — 

" The first of those laws that bears upon religion, enjoins officers 
of the colony, of every description, to have a care that * the Almightie 
God bee duly and daily served,' that the people *heare sermons,' 
that they themselves set a good example therein, and that they 
punish such as shall be often and wilfully absent, 'according to 
martial law in the case provided.* 

"The second law forbids, upon pain oi OLea^Jo., B^e^iJshx^%^%^^'«J^'^^ 
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furniiihoH a sufficient illustration of our remark. Thus, pre- 
viously to the dissolution of the company in 1624, a law was 
passed, enacting that whosoever should absent himself from 

Hftcrcd Trinity, or any Person of the same, or against the known 
hriicUiH of t)ie Christian faith. 

" Tho third law forbids blasphemy of God's holy name, nponpain 
of d<;at)i ; and the use of all unlawful oaths, upon severe punishment 
fr;r i)u: first offence, the boring of the tongue with a bodkin for the 
ntic.oud, and death for the third. 

"Tim fourth law forbids speaking disrespectfully of the Word of 
God, ui)on pain of death, as well as the treating of ministers of the 
goNpcl witli disrespect ; and enjoins ' the holding of them in all 
njvoront regard and dutifuU intreatie,' under penalty of being whipt 
thriM? timoH, and of ' asking public forgiveness in the assembly of the 
ootigr(!gtiti()n throe severall Saboth dales.' 

" Thcj flftli law enjoins upon all to attend morning and evening 
evory w(Mjk-day in tlie church for service, upon the tolling of the bell, 
upon puin of losing their daUy allowance for the first omission, to be 
whipt for tlio second, sent to the galleys for six months for the third. 
It also forbids all violation of the Sabbath by gaming, and commands 
th«j people to prepare themselves by private prayer for the proper 
attendance upon the public worship, forenoon and afternoon, upon 
pain of losing their week's allowance for the first omission, the same, 
and wliipping, for tlie second, and death for the third. 

" 'J'he sixth law enjoins upon every minister within the colony to 
preach every Sabbath morning, and catechise in the afternoon; to 
have a service morning and evening every day, and preach on Wed- 
nesday ; * to chuse unto him foure of the most religious and better 
disposed,' to maintain a sort of spiritual police, and to see that the 
church be kept in a good and decent state, and that he keep a 
register of births, deaths, baptisms, &c., ' upon the burthen of a neg* 
lectfull conscience, and upon paine of losing their entertainment' 

" The seventh law commands ' all who were then in the colony, or 
who shall henceforth arrive, to repair to the minister, that he may 
know, by conference had, their religious knowledge ; and if any be 
deficient, they are enjoined to go to him, at times which he shall 
appoint, to receive farther instruction, which if they refuse to do, the 
governor, upon representation of the fact, shall order the delinquent 
to be whipt once for the first omission, twice for the second, and 
every day tUl acknowledgment be made, and forgiveness asked, for the 
third ; and also commands every man to answer when catechised 
respecting his faith and knowledge, upon the Sabbath^ upon pain of 
the same perU/'—Baird, p. 189. 
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diyine service any Sunday, without an allowable excuse, 
should forfeit a pound of tobacco (then generally used as a 
substitute for money) ; and whosoever absented himself for 
a month, should forfeit fifty pounds of tobacco. A law was 
passed, also, conforming the church, as near as might be, to 
the canons of the Church of England, and requiring that all 
persons should yield a ready obedience to the canons, on 
pain of censure. 

The spirit which breathes in these laws led to acts of 
intolerance and oppression of the most shameful kind. The 
quakers were subjected to much persecution and annoyance, 
and severe measures were adopted to exclude the puritans 
from the colony. In 1642, one Reek was pilloried for two 
hours, fined £50, and imprisoned during the governor's 
pleasure, for an offence against the authority of Archbist op 
Laud. In Maryland, the quakers and Eoman Catholics 
were treated with great injustice j and in the state of New 
York, matters were carried with a still higher hand. Lord 
Combury used strenuous efforts to force the Dutch settlers 
into the episcopal church; and he received orders from the 
government at home, " to give all countenance and encour- 
agement to the exercise of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of London, as far as conveniently might be, in 
the province." What was comprehended within the limits 
of provincial convenience, may be judged of by one parti- 
cular. It was directed " that no schoolmaster be hencefor- 
ward permitted to come from this kingdom, and keep a 
school in that our said province, without the licence of our 
said Lord Bishop of London." 

Things were not at all better — in some respects they were 
much worse — in New England. The differences of religious 
sentiment which arose there, gave rise to the gravest diffi- 
culties and the harshest proceedings. In the year 1631, 
the celebrated Roger Williams arrived in Massachusetts, 
like his precursors, fleeing fr'om religious tyra.i«v^ ycl 
England, but not, ^q them, prepared Vo ^x^Oasfc SX. \ss. 
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America. His eyes were fiilly open to the nature and im 
portance of the gpreat principle of religious liberty, and h 
bore a fearless testimony against the system of ecclesiasti 
cal domination which had been founded in the wildernea 
The colony was greatly agitated by the controversy whid 
his proceedings excited for several years, and ultimatel; 
"Williams was banished from it. In the year 1637, anothe 
religious dispute occurred, called the Antinomian contro 
versy, which terminated in the expulsion from the colony 
of Wheelwright, Anne Hutchinson, and Aspinwall. Th 
baptists, also, were treated with great harshness, as i 
stated by a most impartial American historian, in a passag( 
which, for the edification of our readers, we extract : — 

" The first appearance of these sectaries in this province 
was in the year 1651, when, to the great astonishment anc 
concern of the community, seven or eight persons, of whon 
the leader was one Obadiah Holmes, all at once professec 
the baptist tenets, and separated from the congregation tc 
which they had belonged, declaring that they could nc 
longer take counsel, or partake divine ordinances, with un- 
baptized men, as they pronounced all the other inhabitants 
of the province to be. The erroneous doctrine which thus 
unexpectedly sprang up, was at this time-l-egarded with 
peculiar dread and jealousy, on account of the horrible 
enormities of sentiment and practice with which some ol 
the professors of it in Germany had associated its repute ; 
and no sooner did Holmes and his friends set up a baptist 
conventicle for themselves, than complaints of their pro- 
ceedings, as an intolerable nuisance, came pouring into the 
general court from all quarters of the colony. The court 
at first proceeded no further than to adjudge Holmes and 
his friends to desist from their unchristian separation ; and 
they were permitted to retire, having first, however, pub- 
licly declared that they would follow out the leadings of 
their consciences^ and obey God rather than man. Some 
time after, they were apprelieiided on. «u 'Saoi'^^:^, ^\ai\R 

t 
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attending the preaofaiiig of one ClariL, abaptist, from Rhode 
Island, who had oome to propagate his tenets in Massachn- 
setts. The constable who took them into custody, carried 
them to chnroh, as a more proper place of Christian wor- 
ship, where CSlark put on his hat the moment that the 
mtwiater began to pray. Clark, Holmes, and another, 
were sentenced to pay small fines, or be flogged ; and thirty 
lashes were actually inflicted on Holmes, who resolutely 
persisted in choosing a punishment that would enable him 
to show with what constancy he could sufTer for what he 
believed to be the truth. A law was at the same time passed, 
subjecting to banishment from the colony every person who 
should openly condemn or oppose the baptism of infeuits, 
who should attempt to seduce others from the use or appro- 
bation thereof^ or purposely depart frx)m the congregation 
when that rite was administered."* 

About the same time as the baptists, the quakers also 
attempted to introduce themselves into the colony. 

<'It was in the month of July, 1566, that two females, 
Mary Fisher and Ann Austin, arrived in New England 
from Barbados ; and not long after, nine more individuals 
of the same tenets came from England. They were very 
speedily brought before the court of assistants, where they 
gave what were deemed very contemptuous replies to the 
interrogatories which they were required to answer ; and 
the court did not hesitate to commit them to prison. The 
court ultimately passed sentence of banishment against 
them all ; and required the captain who brought them frx)m 
England to find sureties to a heavy amount, that he would 
carry them out of the colony, detaining them in prison till 
the vessel was ready to saiL 

" Up to this period there had been no special law for the 
punishment of quakers, but they had been proceeded against 
under the general law respecting heretics. At the next 

• Grahame's Rise and FrogreBS of the l^BitAdi ^tAJu^^^-^^. v^.^N^ ^ 
340. 
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sessions of the general conrt, an act passed, laying a penalt}^ 
of one hundred ponnds upon the master of any vessel who 
should bring a known qnaker into any part of the colony, 
and requiring him to give security to carry him back again ; 
enacting, also, that the quaker should be immediately sent 
to the house of correction, receive twenty stripes, and after- 
wards be kept to hard labour till transportation. They also 
laid a penalty of five pounds for importing, and the like for 
dispersing, quakers* books, and severe penalties for defend- 
ing their heretical opinions. The next year an additional 
law was made, by which all persons were subjected to the 
penalty of forty shillings for every hour's entertainment 
given to any known quaker : after the first conviction, if a 
man, he was to lose one ear, and a second time, the other; a 
woman, each time to be severely whipped ; and the third 
time, man or woman, to have their tongues bored through 
with a red-hot iron ; and every quaker who shoidd become 
such in the colony to be subjected to the like punishment. 
In May, 1658, a penalty of ten shillings was laid on every 
person present at a quakers^ meeting, and five pounds upon 
every one speaking at such meeting. Notwithstanding all 
this severity, the number of quakers, as might well have been 
expected, increasing rather than diminishing, in October a 
further law was made, for punishing with death all quakers 
who should return into the jurisdiction after banishment."* 

Upon three persons was this last atrocious sentence ulti- 
mately executed. As this act of barbarity excited consider- 
able discontent, the magistrates put forth a public vindi- 
cation of their conduct: a curious document, which we 
think it may be useful to introduce into our narrative, not 
merely as authenticating the fact beyond question, but also 
as showing the spirit in which the persecuting tendency of 
state-churchism was defended : — 

" A Declaration of the General Court of Massachusetts, 
holden at Boston, October 18, 1659, and printed by their order. 

^^ Although the justice of our proceedings against WiUiam 

* Hinton'a History of the United SUtea^-^oL \.^^.%^,^\. 
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Robinson, Mazmadnke Stevenson, and Mary Dyer, sup- 
ported by the authority of this court, the laws of the 
country, and the law of God, may rather persuade us to 
expect encouragement and commendation tram all prudent 
and pious men, than convince us of any necessity to apolo- 
gise for the same ; yet, forasmuch as men of weaker parts, 
out of pity and commiseration (a commendable and Christian 
virtue, yet easily abused, and susceptible of sinister and 
dangerous impressions), for want of full information, may 
be less satisfied, and men of perverser principles may 
take occasion hereby to calumniate us, and render us as 
bloody persecutors, to satisfy the one and stop the mouths 
of the other, we thought it requisite to declare : That, 
about three years since, divers persons, professing them- 
selves quakers (of whose pernicious opinions and prac- 
tices we had received intelligence from good hands, both 
from Barbados and England), arrived at Boston, whose 
persons were only secured to be sent away by the first 
opportunity, without censure or punishment, although their 
professed tenets, and turbulent and contemptuous behaviour 
to authority, would have justified a severer animadversion ; 
yet the prudence of this court was exercised only in making 
provision to secure the peace and order here established 
against their attempts, whose design (we were well assured 
of by our own experience, as well as by the example of 
their predecessors in Munster,) was to undermine and ruin 
the same. And, accordingly, a law was made and pub- 
Hshed, prohibiting all masters of ships to bring any quakers 
into this jurisdiction, and themselves from coming in, on 
penalty of the house of correction, till they could be sent 
away. Notwithstanding which, by a back door they found 
entrance ; and the penalty inflicted upon themselves prov- 
ing insufficient to restrain their impudent and insolent 
obtrusions, was increased by the loss of the ears of those 
who offended the second time; wbic\i «i\&o\^Y(i%\ic^^^;(5^ 
a defence against their impetuous ianaM^ ^sir^ , T\ftss«e»S»^^' 
18 to endeavour our security •, and, u-^otl »enssvsA ^sfiPMs^^^- 
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ation, after the former experiment, by their inc 
assaults, a law was made, that such persons shot 
banished, on pain of death, according to the exam 
England, in their provision against Jesuits, which se: 
being regularly pronounced at the last court of assi 
against the parties aboye-named, and they either reti 
or continuing presumptuously in this jurisdiction, ait 
time Hmited, were apprehended, and, owning themse] 
be the persons banished, were sentenced by the co 
death, according to the law aforesaid, which hath bee 
cuted upon two of them. Mary Dyer, upon the petil 
her son, and the mercy and clemency of this cour 
liberty to depart within two days, which she hath ac< 
of. The consideration of our gradual proceedings will 
cate us from the clamorous accusations of severity ; ou 
just and necessary defence caUing upon us (other : 
failing) to offer the point which these persons have yic 
and wilfully rushed upon, and thereby become felo 
86, which might haye been prevented, and the sovi 
law, solus populif been preserved. Our former procee 
as well as the sparing of Mary Dyer, upon an inconsid 
intercession, will manifestly evince we desire their 
absent, rather than their death, present."* 

Such was the natural and characteristic working 
system which had been adopted. " Thus,*' says an J 
can historian, ** the creation of a national and unco 
mising church led the oongregationalists of Massacl 
to the indulgence of the passions which had disgrace( 
English persecutors, and Laud was justified by thi 
whom he had wronged."t 

2. The influence of the colonial church estabHsli 
was palpably and lamentably adverse to the interc 
religion itself. 

• Hubbard's History of New England, pp. 572, 573. Maj 
a/ierwards returned, and was executed. 
^ Bancroft's History of the United Stales, ^^. ^Jb*^, ^\. 
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In Virginia and the neighboaring colonies, the endow* 
ment of episcopacy recoiled upon the favoured church in a 
strong, but yery natural, feeling of dislike, amounting even 
to antipathy. Members of other churches, or of none, 
felt galled at the levying of taxes for the support of a 
dominant sect, and learned hostility to a body to which 
they might otherwise have been at least indifferent, if not 
friendly. The episcopal church reaped a copious harvest 
of injury from the seeds of animosity thus sown. 

And the interest of religion suffered as greatly as the 
interest of the church. " To coerce men," says an Ameri- 
can writer, <' into the outward exercise of reUgious acts by 
penal laws, is indeed possible ; but to make them love the 
religion which is thus enforced, or those who enforce it, is 
beyond the reach of human power. There is an inherent 
principle of resistance to oppression in the very constitu- 
tion of most men, which disposes them to rebel against the 
arbitrary exercise of violence, seeking to give direction 
to opinions."* And thus religion itself was at a disad- 
vantage. 

Nor was this all. In Virginia and Maryland, the pre- 
sentation to ecclesiastical benefices gave occasion to violent 
and almost incessant disputes between the governors and 
the parish vestries; while both vestries and governors 
alike were careless of the character of the men whom they 
thrust into the pastoral office. These colonies, indeed, were 
most infeHcitously supplied with episcopal ministers. 
This care devolved upon the successive bishops of London, 
some of whom took a deep interest in the colonial church, 
and did what they might to provide the parishes with godly 
and zealous men. Many of a very different class, however, 
found their way there. So gross were the immoralities 
of the clergy at large, that in 1651 the General Assembly 
found it necessary to interfere; and they enacted, that 
" Mynisters shall not give themselves to exsifts»fc Vsl ^xv:^- 

♦ Hawka'B Bistory of the Episcopal ChxrwiYi ^3i'^\t\s^'c^».^^• "^ * 
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Inge or riott, spendinge their tyme idellye by daj or night." 
" The worst are sent to us," said Sir William Berkeley, 
governor of Virginia, at a later period. And in 1751, the 
then bishop of London describes " a great part " of the 
colonial clergy as those " who can get no employment at 
home," or are willing to go abroad "to retrieve either lost 
fortimes or lost character." Discipline was impossible ; and 
cases of the most shocking delinquency occurred with im- 
punity. Such was the condition of the state church in 
the Virginian colonies. 

In New England, the evils resulting to religion from the 
union of the church and the state were different in form, 
but equal in magnitude. 

The law which made church membership requisite to 
the enjoyment of the rights and privileges of citizenship, 
speedily brought forth its fruits. The worthy and noble 
founders of these settlements seem quite to have over- 
looked, not only the sure influx of irreligious persons into 
them, but the fact, equally certain, that many of their own 
children would grow up without religion. The churches 
at first maintained a strict discipline, and allowed none 
to become members who did not give evidence of conver- 
sion. Gradually, however, a large population appeared 
who gave no such evidence, but who thought it very hard 
that they should, on this account, be excluded from citizen- 
ship in settlements which their fathers had founded. When 
the complaints of this class of persons could no longer be 
disregarded, the practical question lay between church dis- 
cipline and the law. Which of these should be relaxed ? 
Unhappily, the relaxation fell, not, as it ought to have done, 
upon the law, but, as it ought not to have done, on the 
discipline of the church. The colonial legislators decided 
that all baptized persons should be regarded as church 
members. Not simply, however, according to its terms 
was this enactment carried out. In ordet to meet, as it 
would seem, an ecclesiastical scru-ple, ^iliaa "Viwg^^aft^ ^x«KyDk& 
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who wished for citizenBhip were required to he of good 
morals, and puhlidy to own in the church the covenant 
made for them in their haptism. 

The bearing of this system on the religious state of the 
colony soon appeared. For the attainment of a ci>'il end, 
the churches were filled with persons who had been bap- 
tized, and who owned the covenant; but in consequence 
of a reluctance to pass the severer test by which the piurity 
of the Lord's table was guarded, the number of communi- 
cants, or fiill members, rapidly diminished. To remedy 
this evil, and to fill the table with guests, the door to it 
was opened more widely, and all *' well-disposed" persons 
were admitted to it, under the idea of the Lord's Supper 
being, like the preaching of the gospel, a means of grace, 
and adapted to the conversion of sinners, as well as to the 
edification of saints. The churches were thus filled with 
communicants, but with imconverted communicants; the 
consequence of which was, that the standard of religious 
sentiment and doctrine speedily began to decline, and that 
in the course of a lew generations it fell very low. 

As the New England colonies advanced in population, 
and as diversities of religious sentiment multiplied, the law 
which taxed the whole community for the support of one 
form of religion became increasingly unpopular, and it 
gave rise in the end to very serious diificulties. When 
the legislature had been obliged to extend the rights of 
citizenship to persons of all sects, and to allow to all the 
maintenance of their o^vn worship, it became intolerable 
that, after paying for their own, they should be constrained 
to pay, in addition, for the parish or town churches also. 
Belief was obtained for this grievance; but it consisted, 
not in exempting any pai'ties from the tax, but in allowing 
every one to appropriate his share of it to the form of religion 
he preferred. Compulsory support was thus given, not 

onJjr to one form of religious woTa\^^,"Vsv>X. \o ^\5N2QSiafc^ — 
to anything, in short, which co\iid coiitnN^ \ft ^isii^'^^s*^^'^ 
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a Christiaa name. " Fair as this seemed,'' says Dr. Baird 
" it proved most disastrous to the interests of true religioi 
The haters of evangelical Christianity could now say, < Wei 
since we must be taxed in support of religion, we will ha^ 
what suits us;' and in many places societies were forme( 
and fiEdse preachers found support, where, but for this lav 
no such societies or preachers would ever have existed. ] 
is impossible to describe the mischie& that have flowed froi 
this unfortunate measure, not only and particularly i 
Massachusetts, but likewise in Connecticut, Maine, and, 
believe, in New Hampshire also."* 

We thus see that, under both the forms, and in both th 
regions, in which it prevailed, the compulsory princip] 
wrought evil, and only evil continually. It at once iijure 
religion and tortured society. It was at length vigorousl 
assailed, and finally overthrown ; but of this we shall giv 
an account in the next chapter. 

* Baird, p. 205. 
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The^ compnlsory principle in religion was first assailed 
and overthrown in the Virginian group of settlements, and 
indeed in Virginia itself. 

In this colony the friends of the established church kept 
for a long period a very close watch against the intrusion 
of dissent, which for more than a hundred years was 
scarcely suffered to exist within its bounds, even in the 
most secret manner. The element, however, which the 
legislature was so careful to exclude from without, was 
generated from within by the vices of the church itself. A 
church whose clergy spent most of their time in fox- 
hunting and other sports, in company with the most dis- 
solute of their parishioners, and who at the same time 
eagerly contended for the last pound of tobacco allowed 
them as their legal salary, could not permanently retain 
its hold on popular favour. Multitudes became alienated 
in heart, and practically abandoned it. 

The date of the first actual nonconformist congregation 
existing in the colony cannot be ascertained. It appears, 
however, that prior to 1740 there existed one presbyterian 
ocmgregation in Eastern Virginia ; and it is believed that 
Scotch and Irish emigrants from Pennsylvania had intro- 
duced the same ecclesiastical polity m\jO ^\\».\. ^«& ^<^^^ 
"The Valley." A few qnaker societies, «ome sHMaSL^^Yjasjisv 
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congregations, and a considerable number of baptist 
churches — containing, perhaps, on the whole, a greater 
number of persons than all the other dissenting bodies 
together — also existed at this period. After the year 1740, 
presby terianism rapidly increased ; partly under the warm- 
hearted labours of a godly layman, and partly through 
visitations from the north by two clergymen of that body, 
— one in 1743, and another in 1747. For some time before 
the revolution, the Virginian presbytery of Hanover was a 
numerous and powerful body. In the western part of the 
colony, the Scotch and Irish presbyterians also had by this 
time multiplied, and the baptists had increased most rapidly 
of all. 

The effect of the revolutionary struggle was immediately 
to place the episcopal — that is, the established — church of 
Virginia, in a position of disadvantage. It was the church 
of the mother country, and was not unnaturally regarded 
as hostile to the cause of American freedom. As the domi- 
nant, it had also been the persecuting church; and the 
dissenting bodies in common regarded it as the author of 
many wrongs and sufferings, endured both by themselves 
and their fathers. It was to be looked for, consequently, 
that an attack on the ecclesiastical establishment would be 
speedy, and the shock severe. 

The first blow was struck in the year 1775, immediately 
after the appearance of the Declaration of Independence. 
The baptists, who had suffered more than any other class 
of dissenters from the intolerance of the state church, and 
who had maintained an active and uninterrupted opposition 
to it for more than twenty years, now took the lead of the 
combined assault, by presenting a petition to the General 
Assembly, in which they desired "that they might be 
allowed to worship God in their own way, without paying 
the clergy of other denominations." The quakers also 
petitioned. But the most importaxLt effoxt -^jms m^ade by 
&e presbytery of Hanover, now a TWHcoEtcwxa wii^SsAxjfijB^as^ 
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body. These presented an address to the Assembly, which 
we think sufficiently important and interesting to be given 
entire: — 

" To the Hononrable the General Assembly of Virginia, — 
The memorial of the presbytery of Hanover humbly repre- 
sents : That your memorialists are governed by the same 
sentiments which have inspired the United States of Ame- 
rica, and are determined that nothing in our power and 
influence shall be wanting to give success to their common 
cause. We would also represent that dissenters from the 
Church of England in this country have ever been desirous 
to conduct themselves as peaceful members of the civil go- 
vernment, for which reason they have hitherto submitted to 
various ecclesiastical burdens and restrictions that are incon- 
sistent with equal liberty. But now, when the many and 
grievous oppressions of our mother country have laid this con- 
tinent under the necessity of casting off the yoke of tyranny, 
and of forming independent governments upon equitable 
and liberal foundations, we flatter ourselves that we shall 
be freed from all the incumbrances which a spirit of domina- 
tion, prejudice, or bigotry, has interwoven with most other 
political systems. This we are the more strongly encour- 
aged to expect by the Declaration of Rights, so univer- 
sally applauded for that dignity, firmness, and precision 
with which it delineates and asserts the privileges of society, 
and the prerogatives of human nature : and which we em- 
brace as the Magna Charta of our commonwealth, that can 
never be violated without endangering the grand super- 
structure it was designed to sustain. Therefore, we rely 
upon this declaration, as weU as the justice of our honour- 
able legislature, to secure us the free exercise of religion, 
according to the dictates of our consciences ; and we should 
&11 short in our duty to ourselves, and the many and nu- 
merous congregations under our| care, were we, upon this 
oooasion^ to neglect laying before you Bt «»\aX.ea3L'eii.^ ^1 *^^ 
mMgious grieYancea under wMcllNve\iaNfe\:aJ()Slet\A^s>^^ 
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that they may no longer he continaed in our present form 
of government. 

" It is well known that in the frontier counties, which 
are justly supposed to contain a fifth part of the inhahitants 
of Virginia, the dissenters have home the heavy hardens of 
purchasing glehes, huilding churches, and supporting the 
estahlished clergy, where there are very few episcopalians 
either to assist in hearing the expense, or to reap the ad- 
vantage; and that throughout the other parts of the coun- 
try, there are also many thousands of zealous friends and 
defenders of our state, who, hesides the invidious and dis- 
advantageous restrictions to which they have heen subjected, 
annually pay large taxes to support an establishment from 
which their consciences and principles oblige them to dis- 
sent ; aU which are confessedly so many violations of their 
natural rights, and in their consequences a restraint upon 
freedom of inquiry and private judgment. 

'* In this enlightened age, and in a land where all of 
every denomination are xmited in the most strenuous efforts 
to be free, we hope and expect that our representatives will 
cheerfdlly concur in removing every species of religious 
as weU as civil bondage. Certain it is, that every argu- 
ment for civil liberty gains additional strength when applied 
to liberty in the concerns of religion; and there is no argu- 
ment in favour of establishing the Christian religion, but 
may be pleaded with equal propriety for establishing the 
tenets of Mohammed by those who believe the Alcoran ; 
or, if this be not true, it is at least impossible for the magis- 
trate to adjudge the right of preference among the various 
sects that profess the Christian faith, without erecting a 
claim to infallibility, which would lead us back to the 
Church of Rome. 

" We beg leave, ftirther, to represent that religious estab- 
lishments are highly injurious to the temporal interests of 
any community. Without insisting u^oii tha ^mbitLon and 
^0 arbitrary practices of those who ate lovorai^Xs^ %wcra.- 
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ment, or the intriguing, seditious spirit which is commonly 
excited by this, as well as by every other kind of oppres- 
sion, — such establishments greatly retard population, and 
consequently the progress of arts, sciences, and manu&e- 
tures : witness the rapid growth and improvements of the 
northern provinces compared with this. No one can deny 
that l^e more early settlement, and the many superior ad- 
vantages of our country, would have invited multitudes of 
artificers, mechanics, and other useM members of society, 
to fix their habitation among us, who have either remained 
in their place of nativity, or preferred worse civil govern- 
ments, and a more barren soil, where they might enjoy the 
rights of conscience more fully than they had a prospect of 
doing in this. From which we infer that Virginia might 
now have been the capital of America, and a match for the 
British arms, without depending on others for the neces- 
saries of war, had it not been prevented by her religious 
establishment 

** Neither can it be made to appear that the gospel needs 
any such civil aid. We rather conceive that, when our 
blessed Saviour declares his kingdom is not of this world, 
he renounces all dependence upon state power ; and, as his 
weapons are spiritual, and were designed only to have in- 
fluence on the judgment and heart of man, we are per- 
suaded that, if mankind were left in the quiet possession of 
tbeir inalienable religious privileges, Christianity, as in the 
days of the apostles, would continue to prevail and flourish 
in the greatest purity, by its own native excellences, and 
under the all-disposing providence of God. 

" We would also humbly represent, that the only proper 
objects of civil government are the happiness and protec- 
tion of men in the present state of existence, the security of 
the life, liberty, and property of the citizens; and to restrain 
the vicious, and encourage the virtuous, by wholesome laws, 
equally extending to every individual. "Bu^Wi^X.^'^^^iMte^ 
wblcb we owe to our Creator, and the msjiii^'c ol ^c^<2Max%- 
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ing it, can only be directed by reason and conviction, and 
is nowhere cognisable but at the tribunal of the nniversal 

Judge. 

<< Therefore we ask no ecclesiastical establishments for 
ourselves ; neither can we approve of them when granted 
to others. This, indeed, would be giving exclusive or sepa- 
rate emoluments or privileges to one set of men, without 
any special public services, to the common reproach and 
injury of every other denomination. And, for the reasons 
recited, we are induced earnestly to intreat, that all laws 
now in force in this commonwealth which countenance any 
religious domination, may be speedily repealed ; that all, of 
every religious sect, may be protected in the ftdl exercise 
of their respective modes of worship, exempted from all 
taxes for the support of any church whatsoever, further 
than what may bo agreeable to their own private choice, 
or voluntary obligation. This being done, all partial and 
invidious distinctions will be abolished, to the great honour 
and interest of the state ; and every one be left to stand or 
fall according to his merit, which can never be the case so 
long as any one denomination is established in preference 
to others. 

" That the great Sovereign of the universe may inspire 
you with imanimity, wisdom, and resolution, and bring 
you to a just determination on all the important concerns 
before you, is the fervent prayer of your memorialists."* 

These memorials were, of course, met by counter-me- 
morials on the part of the established church, and they led 
to a long and earnest discussion. The great opponent of 
the church in the House of Assembly was the celebrated 
Thomas Jefferson, afterwards president of the United States, 
who ably conducted the debate, and who speaks of the con- 
test as the severest in which he was ever engaged. After 
nearly two months' struggle, a law was passed amounting 
to a partial victory. It repealed all laws attaching a penalty 

* Baird,p.aa\. 
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to dissent, and exempted dissenters from taxation in support 
of the establishment, all arrears being secured to the clergy, 
however, and their salaries till the first day of the ensuing 
year. The question of a general assessment for the support 
of religion was partially discussed, but reserved for subse- 
quent decision. 

This act was passed on the 5th of December, 1 776. During 
the following two years a violent struggle was maintained 
in the Assembly, by means of petitions and counter-peti- 
tions, and in 1779 a bill was introduced for enacting a 
general assessment for religion; but, when this bill had 
been carried so far as the third reading, it was abandoned, 
in consequence of the continued endeavours of the presby- 
tery of Hanover, and still more of the strenuous opposition 
of the baptist churches. 

In 1784, after the return of peace, the question of a 
general assessment for religion was again brought forward 
in the Assembly, with a considerable amount of public as 
well as ofiElcial £Eivour. A bill for this purpose passed the 
first and second reading, and was then published, in order 
to gather the opinion of the people respecting it ; but this 
gave rise to such a general expression of hostility, that the 
bill was never passed into a law. An act was passed by a 
large majority to provide for the incorporation of ''all 
societies of the Christian religion which may apply for 
the same ;" but when the celebrated Patrick Henry intro- 
duced a bill for the incorporation of the episcopal church, 
proposing to secure to it " all the property it had ever had," 
the issue was difierent. This bill was strongly opposed by 
the presbytery of Hanover ; and from all parts of Virginia 
there were sent in petitions against it, signed by not less 
than 10,000 persons. To make their success with a re- 
luctant legislature more sure, the presbyterian churches 
held a convention, drew up a second memorial, and deputed 
the Kev. J. B. Smith, one of the ablest membox^ Oki ^3cs& 
preehytery, to support the prayer tHaeteoi «.\. ^'&'\s»sl ^ *^ka 
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Assembly. This body heard him for three successive days, 
and then abandoned their project 

This severe and protracted contest was brought to a close 
in 1785, by the act ''for establishing religious freedom,** 
which was drawn up and powerfdlly advocated by Mr. 
Jefferson. As it is short and celebrated, our readers may 
like to see it without abridgment : — 

''Whereas Almighty God hath created the mind free: 
that all attempts to influence it by temporal punishments 
or burdens, or by civil incapacitations, tend only to beget 
habits of hypocrisy and meanness, and are a departure 
from the plan of the holy Author of our religion ; who, 
being Lord both of body and mind, yet chose not to pro- 
pagate it by coercions on either, as was in his almighty 
power to do : that the impious presumption of legislators 
and rulers, civil as well as ecclesiastical, who, being them- 
selves but fEillible and iminspired men, have assumed do- 
minion over the faith of others, setting up their own opi- 
nions and modes of thinking as the only true and infallible, 
and as such endeavouring to impose them on others, hath 
established or maintained false religions over the greatest 
part of the world, and through all time : that to compel a 
man to fomish contributions of money for the propagation 
of opinions which he disbelieves, is sinful and tyrannical: 
that even the forcing him to support this or that preacher 
of his own religious persuasion, is depriving him of the 
comfortable liberty of giving his contributions to the par- 
ticidar pastor whose morals he would make his pattern, and 
whose powers he feels most persuasive to righteousness, and 
is withdrawing from the ministry those temporal rewards, 
which, proceeding from an approbation of their personal 
conduct, are an additional incitement to earnest and unre- 
mitting labours for the instruction of mankind : that our 
civil rights have no dependence on our religious opinions, 
anymore than on our opinions in physic and geometry: 
that, therefore, the proscribing any citizen «a \m:^Qt^'^ ^'t 
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the pabtic confidence, by laying upon him an incapacity of 
being called to ofiELces of trust and emolument, unless he 
profess or renounce this or that religious opinion, is depriv- 
ing him injuriously of those privileges and advantages to 
iddch, in common with his fellow-citizens, he has a natural 
right : that it tends only to corrupt the principles of that 
religion it is meant to encourage, by brilnng with a mono- 
poly of worldly honours and emoluments those who will 
externally profess or conform to it : that though, indeed, 
those are criminal who do not withstand such temptation, 
yet neither are those innocent who lay the bait in their 
way : that to suffer the civil magistrate to intrude his 
powers into the field of opinion, and to restrain the pro- 
fession or propagation of principles on suspicion of their 
ill tendency, is a dangerous fsdlacy, which at once destroys 
all religious liberty ; because, he being, of course, judge of 
that tendency, will make his opinions the rule of judg- 
ment, and approve or condemn the sentiments of others 
only as they shall square with or differ from his own : that 
it is time enough, for the rightful purposes of civil govern- 
ment, for its officers to interfere where principles break out 
into overt acts ag^alnst peace and good order : and, finally, 
that truth is great, and will prevail if left to herself; that 
she is the proper and sufficient antagonist to error, and has 
nothing to fear from the conflict, imless by human interpo- 
sition disarmed of her natural weapons — free argument and 
debate — errors ceasing to be dangerous when it is permitted 
freely to contradict them. 

" Be it therefore enacted by the General Assembly, that 
no man shall be compelled to frequent or support any 
religious worship, place, or ministry whatsoever ; nor 
shall be enforced, restrained, molested, or burdened in 

« 

his body or goods, nor shall otherwise suffer on account 
of his religious opinions or belief ; but that all men shall 
be free to profess, and by argument to TQAm\»im^ \!weat 
opinions in matters of religion, and. likaA. ^CIex.^ ^^dxsv^ ^^s^s^ 
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in no-wise diminish, enlarge, or affect their civil ca- 
pacities. 

** And though we well know that this Assembly, elected 
by the people for the ordinary purposes of legislation only, 
have no power to restrain the acts of succeeding assemblies, 
constituted with powers equal to our own, and that there- 
fore to declare this act irrevocable would be of no effect in 
law ; yet we are free to declare, and do declare, that the 
rights hereby asserted are of the natural right of mankind ; 
and that if any act shall be hereafter passed to repeal the 
present, or narrow its operation, such act will be an in- 
fringement of natural right.'** 

The step thus taken in one colony was soon taken by the 
rest. " At the period in question, Virginia was the leading 
state of the south, if not of the whole imion. Its proceed- 
ings were carefrilly watched, and its example generally 
followed, by the smaller adjoining states of Maryland and 
Delaware on the one hand, and by the Carolinas and 
Georgia on the other. Whenever, therefore, the new 
system of leaving religion to itself had been duly tested 
and found to work well in Virginia, it was successively 
adopted by each of these states.^f 

We direct our attention now to New England. The 
principle of religious establishments was nowhere so firmly 
rooted as in this region, nor was the religious establishment 
itself at all shaken by the convulsions which attended the 
acquisition of American independence. On the contrary, 
the ecclesiastical edifice stood with apparent firmness for 
forty years after this era. Its time, however, was to come. 
The agitation commenced in the state of Connecticut, 
where, in 1816, the various parties which differed from the 
dominant worship — Congregationalism — combined to over- 

• Baird, p. 240. — This act has been handsomely printed on a broad- 
sheet by the An ti- State-church Association, under the title of "A 
Model Law." 

f Lang's "Religion, and Education in. kmexic&^^A^^. 
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throw its rule. In that year the legislature of this colony 
abolished the legal assessment for parish churches, and left 
it optional to the ratepayers to assign the amount IcTied as 
they thought fit. 

Of all the New England states, Massachusetts was the 
last to adopt a similar course. The struggle was obstinate, 
and the progress slow. Before the revolution, the episco- 
palians had been relieved- from the parochial church-tax, 
by a special act of the legislature ; and by the state con- 
stitution of 1780 (after the revolution), although the assess- 
ment for religious worship was maintained, every person 
was allowed to appropriate his share to whatever society 
he pleased, provided it was incorporated. By a law passed 
in 1811, and altered in 1823, a person was relieved from all 
taxes in support of the parish church by holding a ceiv 
tificate of membership in some other religious society ; but 
all persons who belonged to no religious society whatever, 
were still regarded as attached to the parish church, and 
taxable for its support. 

The evils which grew out of this system, however, 
became at length so great and so palpable, that, with some 
exceptions — among whom were the late Rev. Dr. Dwight, 
and a most respectable circle of ministers, whose hearts 
trembled with a most hallowed sensitiveness for the ark of 
God — the friends of evangelical religion of every name, in- 
cluding the members of the established church itself, com- 
bined their exertions for the effectuation of a change. They 
strove successfully ; and the necessary amendment of the 
constitution having been voted in the three consecutive ses- 
sions of 1831 — 33, it became part of the organic law; and 
the connexion between the church and the state in New 
England was definitively dissolved. 

The law finally passed in Massachusetts was in the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

" As the happiness of the people, and the ^ood ordec qajI 
preservation of civil goyemment, ea8en[i\^a!l[!^ ^^s^^^gl^ ^Oki^Rs^ 
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piety, religion, and morality, and as these cannot be gener- 
ally diffused through a community but by the institution 
of the public worship of God, and of public instructions in 
piety, religion, and morality: therefore, to promote their 
happiness, and secure tibe good order and preservation of 
their government, the people of this commonwealth have a 
right to make suitable provision, at their own expense, for 
the institution of the public worship of God, and for the sup- 
port and maintenance thereof: Provided, that all religious 
societies shall at all times have the exclusive right of elect- 
ing, their public teachers, and of contracting with them for 
their support and maintenance ; and provided also that the 
obligations of no existing contract shall be hereby impaired. 

'< And all religious sects and denominations, demeaning 
themselves peaceably, and as good citizens of the common- 
wealth, shall be equally under the protection of the law ; 
and no subordination of any sect or denomination to an- 
other, shall ever be established by law." 

Having thus described the process by which the com- 
pulsory system was abolished, first in the Virginian group 
of colonies, and afterwards in New England, we have 
accomplished in this respect the whole of our task. The 
United States assumed a national existence in the year 
1775; but this event, however important it is in other 
respects, does not in the least degree affect the question 
before us. The United States, as a nation, have never 
adopted, and of course have never repudiated, the principle 
of an ecclesiastical establishment. It is, as we have already 
said, a part of the national compact, that this question shall 
be left entirely to*the judgment and decision of the several 
states. We do not suppose that this was done under the 
influence of a feeKng towards religion of any kind. At a 
crisis when, for national existence, union was so necessary, 
yet on many grounds so difficult, it was an easement of the 
great arbitration to refer all questions which it was possible 
to refer, to the decision of tiie states eevetiSL^. Asi ^Ocs^a 
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mazmer the fearM question of slaveiy was dealt with ; and 
ift this manner also the momentous question of religion. 

Politically speaking, however, the United States count 
themselves a Christian nation ; and the courts maintain that 
Christianity is part and parcel of the law of the land. Of 
the eighteen states which have been added to the union 
since its formation, no one has ventured to renew the 
experiment of an ecclesiastical establishment.* 

Dr. Baird complains, and not altogether without reason, 
that the statement is continually made in Europe, that the 
principle of ecclesiastical establishments was repudiated by 
the American government, and that they had a great advan- 
tage in having a clear field for the experiment ; whereas 
he affirms, with an almost piteous earnestness, that the 
federal government had nothing to do with it, and that the 
change was, in feet, obstructed by very formidable and all 
but insuperable obstacles. Even recent travellers, however, 
Kttle versed in American history, follow the old track. 
Thus Dr. Dixon observes : — 

''It can be no matter of surprise that the American 
people, being fevoured with the opportunity, the soil being 
clear, and no old institutions standing in the way, should 
be disposed to adopt a new principle, and, discarding all 
authoritative church organization, try the effect of Chris- 
tianity itself, in its own native grandeur and divine sim- 
plicity. This they have done. We have seen that the 
people is the state; and the state, in this sense — namely, 
through the people — ^has, with the exception of the infidels 
among them, adopted Christianity ; only, instead of being 
an hierarchical government, it is that of the Holy Scriptures, 
the Bible itself being the governing light, the decisive 
authority, the court of final appeal. All the interests of 
society converge to this point; — religion is its life, its 
power, its beauty. It is like the stibstrata of the world, on 

* Beed and Matheson's l^arrati^e,^. 4^^. 
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which all the soils whence the vegetable productions 
spring, repose in security."* 

And thus also Mr. Mackay : — 

"Whilst education is universally promoted in America 
by the state, . . . religion is left to itself, not as a matter 
in which the state has no interest, but as being of such high 
individual concern, that it is thought better for the state 
to keep aloof, and leave it to the care of the individual 
Moreover, the experience of other nations had taught the 
Americans, ere they framed their constitution, that religion 
and politics were not the most compatible of elements, and 
that political systems had the best chance of working 
smoothly towards their object when least encumbered by 
alliances with the church. If there was one thing more 
than another on which they were agreed, in preparing a 
political framework for the union, it was the propriety and 
necessity, if they would not mar their own work, of divorc- 
ing the state from the church. The Americans were for- 
tunate, in determining and arranging their system, in having 
a clear field before them. In settling it, they were at liberty 
to base it upon their convictions, untrammelled by incon- 
venient precedents. They therefore wisely determined 
to leave out of their plan a feature which, as it seemed to 
them, had added neither streng^ nor harmony to the 
political systems of others. They not only divorced the 
state from the church in a strictly political sense, but, in so 
doing, refused to allow the church a separate maintenance." f 

Such are the romances of travellers ; and we do not won- 
der that foreigners, Americans especially, complain of them. 
"Would not transatlantic voyagers who mean to toritef do 
well to prepajpe themselves, by a little attention to the 
history of the climes they visit ? 

* Methodism in America, p. 147. 
+ Mackay's Western World, vol. iii. pp. 249, 250. 
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THE ASOUMENT FBOM ITS ABOLITION. 



The history of the abolitioii of the compulsory principle 
in the United States having been given, we might now 
proceed to consider the effects produced by this measure, 
and to trace the operation of the voluntary principle as thus 
brought into full play ; but, before we do so, we may profit- 
ably employ ourselves for a few moments in drawing an 
inference from the materials which are already before us. 

We have here a great fact, one both striking and signifi- 
cant; namely, the abolition of the compulsory, and the 
introduction of the voluntary principle, in these two great 
portions of the United States. The following things are 
remarkable in it : — 

1. That it was a social change of great magnitude ; not 
partial or local, but affecting the whole community, and 
affecting them very powerfully. 

2. That it was a change on the most important of all 
subjects ; not commerce, not politics, but religion. Keligion 
may often be treated with indifference j but when the mind 
is alive to it at all, it is felt to involve the deepest of all 
interests, and to be the most momentous of all concerns. 

3. That it was a change of a principle ; not a matter of 
detail or of practice merely, but a leading ^\v^isck&\^l^ ^ 
ruling power. It was not the q^ueatioii oi Xioa ^^-aiyet ^^ 
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less predominance of an ecclesiastical system. It was not 
a decision between rival systems. It was not an affirma- 
tion of toleration for nonconformists. It was the question of 
the principle of religions establishments universally. It 
asked, Any establishment, or none ? It went to the very 
foundations of the social religious system, and necessarily 
wrought a change in the whole. 

4. That it was a change ejSected intentionally. In this 
respect, the introduction of the voluntary principle into the 
United States differed widely from that of the compulsory 
principle. In the former case it was purpose ; in the latter, 
accident. The mercantile settlers of Virginia, and the fugi- 
tives of New Plymouth, equally brought the principle of 
church establishments with them, and the germ naturally 
developed itself in the new world, as it had long been 
prevalent in the old. The principle of absolute religious 
liberty, however, as a fundamental element of society, and 
a rule of law, was generated amidst the wilds. It was an 
absolute creation of the new world, and was to the commu- 
nities in which it grew up as strange as the soil they won 
from the waste. They adopted it, not because they had 
been educated in it, but because they saw its truth, and 
because they felt its identity with their dearest interests. 
They made a church dominant because they had been 
accustomed to it ; they destroyed ecclesiastical domination 
beoause their eyes had been opened, and their judgment 
changed. 

5. That it was a change effected after long experience. 
There was nothing about it indicating mere versatility, or 
love of change. It was not easily done, on the instant of 
acquiring release from the mother country. On the con- 
trary, nothing could apparently be more fixed and substan- 
tial than the ecclesiastical systems. They had been bom 
with the colonies, and were growing old with them. Like 
the Siamese twins, the chtorch vsA ^Cs^ ^s^ eeemed con- 

nected togetker by a Tital "bond, ^o 1i!i^%;& c«il>m«s*:^*\si 
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Tirginia for more than a hundred and fifty years, and in 
Blassachnsetts for nearly two hundred. Either was time 
enough to test the system. And all this while were the 
colonies rapidly increasing, not in population only, hut in 
all the elements of social strength, working out a solution 
of the most important prohlems, and preparing to constitute 
one of the greatest nations of the world. 

What was likely to he the character of a great change, 
amounting to a total alteration in one of the leading prin- 
ciples of government, under such circumstances ? If after 
Erom one to two hundred years* experience of its operation, 
the compulsory principle in religion was repudiated, is it 
likely that the communities who repudiated it were mis- 
taken in their judgment of it ? If a decided preference 
W9a thus given to the voluntary principle, and a preference 
M) decided as to he secured at the certainty of suffering 
temporarily many inconveniences, and at the risk of many 
more, is there not a strong prohahility that the principle is, 
IS they must have thought it to he, hoth right and henefi- 
jial ? We should scarcely go too far, if we were to assert 
hat such a rejection of the compulsory principle constitutes 
ts sufficient condemnation. Not to he precipitate, however, 
et us wait a little, and see what has heen the practical 
effect of so great a change. 



PART 11. 

THE VOLUNTAEY PRINCIPLE IN THE UNITED STATES. 



CHAPTER L 

OPINIONS BESPECTINa ITS IKTBODUCTION. 

One of the first elements by means of which it would 
«ecm that a just judgment might be fonned of the great, 
and, in truth, the unprecedented, change effected in the 
American community by the introduction of the voluntary 
principle in religious matters, is the subsequent opinion of 
those among whom it has taken place. Let us inquire, 
therefore, what the Americans themselves have thought of 
it, and what they think of it now. 

"With respect to the Virginian group of colonies, or, as 
wo have now to call them, states, there never was room for 
two opinions. The established church there — Church of 
England episcopacy — was at all times a hindrance rather 
than a help to true religion ; and at the period of its abo- 
lition, it was so palpable and deplorable a mischief, that, 
although some persons might have been still disposed to 
contend for ecclesiastical property and domination, no one 
could anticipate &om its overthrow anything but an im- 
mense advantage so far as vital godliness was concerned. 
Opinion upon this point has ever \)eeii oil<& ^ji^-vxiiODkasi^ei^ 
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In the New England states the case was different. Con- 
^i^gationalism, which was the dominant worship there, had 
possessed in the first instance a character of strict orthodoxy 
and earnest piety ; and, although this had in some measure 
deteriorated, the established church contained to the last 
a large number of eminent and deyoted men, and a most 
Uifluential'mass of living godliness. What might happen 
if the status and prerogatives of an establishment should be 
taken away from such a body, was a question on which 
good and wise men who had inherited such a position from 
their fathers, and had been all their lives accustomed to 
attach an indefinite importance to it, might well be excused 
for pondering with some uncertainty and anxiety; more 
especially, when they saw the infidel united with the toler- 
ated religionists of aU shades, in the assault, sometimes 
violent, on an institution in their eyes so sacred and vener- 
able. Dr. Dwight, accordingly, and with him many minis- 
ters of eminence and standing, hesitated. A vague fear of 
change disturbed them, and they shrank from committing 
then^lves to so serious and untiied an issue. 

Upon this point we cannot have a better authority than 
that of Dr. Baird, who speaks in the strongest terms of the 
subsequent opinions of these distinguished men. ** It ought 
to be known," says he, *' that not a single survivor at this 
day, of all who once vnrote against the separation of church 
and state in Connecticut, who has not long since seen that he 
was mistaken, and has not now found to be a blessing 
what he once regarded as a calamity. Had not Dr. Dwight 
died just as the change came into operation, no doubt he 
too would have changed his opinion."* 

To this may be added the evidence of Dr. Heed, which is 
wholly to the same purport. 

"Dr. Dwight," says Dr. Eeed, "has not survived, to 
look back calmly on the consequences of the change, but 
many of his contemporaries have. I h&ve «o\LgktthfixsL<i\Lt\ 

♦ Baird, p. ^a. 
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I have communed with them at large upon the subject. 
In every instance they have acknowledged that they were 
wrong ; that their fears were groundless ; that the transi- 
tion has brought with it only good, and good in a degree 
for which they could not have hoped." * 

K such was the testimony of this class of witnesses, 
it may naturally be expected that the general sentiment 
would be concurrent with it. And that it was so, vdll 
satisfactorily appear by another extract from the work just 
quoted. 

"Testimony," says Dr. Reed, speaking of this subject, 
"is universally in its favour. Let me not be mistaken. 
Some may carp at the term universal, and endeavour to 
muster some few voices in ft^u^of the standing order. 
Such voices are doubtless to*beneard||;bnt it is truly mar- 
vellous that they are so few. Of course, *4lke transition so 
lately effected from one system to the other, must have dis- 
turbed many interests, and have brought loss to some. It 
was to be expected that some, imder the old system, would 
be incompetent ; and these would naturally incHne to an 
allowance from the state, rather than from the people, who 
^ would be too wise to grant it. Some who had become grey 
and infirm under that system, might be supposed to cling 
to it, even though every advantage were with the change. 
Harvey showed his skill in metaphysics, as well as in phy- 
sics, when he observed, that none of his profession above 
forty years of age received his theory, or were to be expect- 
ed to receive it. 

" But, in truth, though every reasonable mind would be 
ready to make considerable allowance for the influence of 
such causes, it was never less necessary ; and they are only 
referred to, to prevent captious and unfair objection. After 
having invited the most candid opinion on the subject; 
after having sincerely sought for the truth, whether fiEivour- 
aJble or uafavourable to the voluntarjr systems and after 
* Beed and Matbeton, voL VL i^.\4D. 
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having sought this in every quarter, and chiefly where state 
provision had heen enjoyed, — ^I certainly did not find half- 
ardozen men who would give their sufi&ages for the old 
method ! The ministers, as a hody, who might be supposed 
to have, professionally, strong preferences for a fixed and 
compulsory stipend, were imited in their attachment to the 
voluntary principle. The brethren in Massachusetts, where 
the change had been so recently completed, rejoiced in it, 
and anticipated from it a decided advance in pure religion. 
Those of New Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine, with whom 
we had an opportunity of meeting and confelring, were 
unanimous in the same judgment, and referred, gratefrdly, 
the renovated state of their churches and of the ministry to 
its b^gn influence. ^Jj^^^jethren of Connecticut, whom 
we met in large n^gd|)|p^s^ deadly concurred in the same 
opinioQ. The ^pSHpalian of Virginia, and the congrega- 
tionalist of New England, who had been indulged and pro- 
tected to the utmost, were equally in favour of the new 
principle. Men of every denomination — the methodist, the 
baptist, the presbyterian, the reformed, the Lutheran, the 
churchman, and the iAdependent — all deprecate state inter- 
ference and state allowance. Men of every region — the 
east, the west, the north, the south — and who are most deeply 
concerned for the interests of religion, agree in coming to 
the same conclusion. Indeed, such unanimity of opinion on 
a practical question, involving the interests of so many 
parties, and to be determined mostly by those whose habits 
and thoughts had been associated only with the old system, 
is what I never expected to find." * 

Drs. Reed and Matheson were in the United States in 
1835 ; Dr. Lang visited them in 1840, and in his work we 
may trace the course of public opinion on the matter before 
us, through the intervening five years. "We give an extract 
or two : — 

" * We are not of two opinions on these sub^ecta kecQ^' 
* Eeed and Matheson, \o\. u. ^. \^1 . 
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observed his honor, Judge Jones, of Philadelphia, who did 
me the honour to invite me to reside with him during mj 
stay in that city ; * we are all agreed that religion requires 
no support ^m the state, and can derive no benefit from a 

connexion with the civil power.' 

• • • • 

"But the clergyman who expressed himself the most 
decidedly on this subject, and who, moreover, from his age 
and experience, as well as from his high character, his ac- 
knowledged talents, and his valuable researches into the 
history of the church, was doubtless the best qualified to 
ofier an opinion on the subject, was the Rev. Dr. Miller, 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Theological Semi- 
nary of the American Presbyterian Church at Princeton, 
New Jersey. On requesting Dr. Miller to inform me what 
were the general sentiments of the presbyterian clergy of 
the United States in regard to a civil establishment of reli- 
gion, * Why, sir,' he replied, with some degree of surprise 
at the question, ' if the government of the United States 
were to propose to the presbyterian clergy of this country, 
that they must either become an established church, or be 
persecuted by the state, I am sure, from what I know of their 
opinions on this subject, that they would prefer even a 
persecution to a civil establishment.' "* 

"We may pursue the current of opinion somewhat farther, 
by referring again to the work of Dr. Baird, which was 
written in 1843, and published in the following year. His 
language is as follows :— 

" Although I have been much in Connecticut during the 
last fifteen years, know many of the clergy, and have con- 
versed much with them on the subject, out of the two hun- 
dred or three hundred once established ministers of that 
state, I am not aware of there being more than one congre- 
gational minister in the state who would like to see the union 
of church and state restored in it. Indeed, the exception 

* Lang, p. 1^. 
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referred to, is probably the only one in the United States, 
among the protestant ministers at least: any others are 
most likely foreigners, who have not yet entered largely 
into the spirit of our institutions and our people. On no 
one point, I am confident, are the evangelical clergy of the 
United States, of all churches, more fully agreed, than in 
holding that a union of church and state would prove one 
of the greatest calamities that could be inflicted on us. 
This is the very language I have heard a thousand times 
from our best and ablest men, in speaking on the subject."* 

To these individual testimonies we may add the general 
and well-known fact, that the absence of all connexion 
between the church and the state, or, to use a character- 
istic American phrase, the entire freedom of religion, con- 
stitutes a topic of frequent eulogy and gratulation at the 
great religious anniversaries. The same sentiment is in- 
wrought into literary and philosophical lectures, and 
evidently rules in the popular mind. We will adduce a 
single example of this kind. 

" If man is free in view of earth, who shall bind his soul 
in view of heaven ? If it be good to deprive the state of 
power to bind man's will and acts, except so far as clear 
necessity requires, in temporal things, that rule applies with 
far more force and clearness in spiritual things. For, if 
the state desire an engine to oppress its people, none has 
been more near at hand, or more effectual in every age, than 
a state religion; or if a faction should desire to use the 
state for evil purposes, no principle resides in man to 
which so many and so effectual appeals have been made as 
to a perverted religious sentiment. Then, if people or 
governments desire security, let every state and aU religion 
be always separate. Not that a state shall have no God ; for 
then most surely will God reject that state. But as factions 
in the state are not the constitution, so let not sects in reli- 
gion become the government. And as all political opinions 
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are free, so also let all religious opinions be: bat as all 
overt acts tiiat endanger the public security, peace, or 
order, are to be punished, though they be called political, 
and even proceed from settled principle, so also overt 
religious acts that threaten or hurt society are not to be 
allowed, although men say they have exclusive reference to 
God. Eeligion, of all things, may be most free, because, of 
all things, most of its varieties may well consist with public 
security, which is the great end of law. 

" In religion, then, absolute freedom, and thorough inde- 
pendence of the state, is best for itself, and safest for the 
world. The state must punish acts of open wrong, and 
suppress practices which hurt the public peace or decency; 
not because they are irreligious acts or practices, but be- 
cause they are hurtful, indecent, or unjust 

*< Religion is the strongest necessity of the human soul; 
no people have done without it, none ever will. Bather 
than have no God, men worship things which they them- 
selves see to be both corrupt and despicable. Sooner than 
be destitute of some settled faith, they will attempt to 
credit things too gross to be believed, and do things too 
gross to be detailed. They who at any time have escaped 
this mighty influence, have done so only after having dis- 
covered the vile delusions by which they had been misled, 
and the terrible pollution of those who seduced them into 
sin, professing to guide them to God ; and even these have 
soon returned again submissive to the all-pervading power 
of nature; which, even while they pretended to cast off, 
they showed their proneness to obey by every freak of 
superstition and credulity. All commonwealths may trust 
as implicitly that man must be religious, as that he is 
capable to rule himself. His rule may be unwise, his 
religion false and corrupt ; his rule may be subverted, and 
his religion itself destroyed. But as there is no better 
security on which to build a state than to rely on his ability 
to rule himself, so thero is no certamty ao ^^«iX, «ai^ ^^^X.^^ 
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safe, that religion will exist, as to rely on man's proneness 
to it. Here ends the dnty of the state, and here begins 
that of the church of God. The way is free and wide : the 
heart of man, tossed to and fro, is panting for what it never 
finds but in the peace of God; and here the heavenly 
messenger is sent to teach, to guide, to quicken, sanctify, 
and save. Here is our commonwealth, and there our 
church. Here is our agent to consolidate our freedom, to 
secure our rights, to guard our growing greatness, to 
watch and provide the means whereby the humblest citizen 
may be prepared for honest competence, and real though 
obscure usefulness. But yonder is our home, our last and 
blessed abode, — ^not built of men, but God ; and He, his 
word, his Spirit, his messenger, his glorious grace, need 
little help of human governments, tax less their guidance, 
titles, power, and riches, and least of all their glittering 
swords or noisome dungeons, to win our Father's children 
to the skies. A stranger's voice they do not know; a 
stranger's steps they will not follow ; and from the voice of 
man's authority their spirits shrink ; and at the sound of 
the. armed tread of power, the timid bird of peace flies 
backward into heaven. O that the wise would leam that 
in their carnal wisdom they are but fools with God ; and 
the strong know that God's weakness is mightier than their 
strength ! " 

This passage is taken from a discourse on the Formation 
and Development of the American Mind, delivered before 
the Literary Society of Lafayette College, Pennsylvania, on 
the 29th of September, 1837, by Robert J. Breckenridge, 
A.M. We may add to it, before concluding this chapter, a 
similar testimony from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Rice, of 
Richmond, Virginia. 

" Religion," says Dr. Rice, " to be completely successfrd, 
mtiat be free. Experience shows that, in this country, it 
has the energy of liberty — it has free course, axLd\& ^\ftxxfisb^* 
Beyond a doubt it will ultimately triaocwj^. M. ^2e^ ^oaask 
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(1829) there are more than a million of commimieantB in 
the several protestant chnrches in the United States — ^pro* 
bably a larger proportion than exists in any other country 
in the world. The number increases at the rate of one 
hundred thousand a year. Such increase is perfectly un- 
exampled since the days of the apostles. Beligion will 
triumph, and no power on earth can prevent it. And it 
win triumph precisely because it is perfectly free. The in- 
telligent clergy of all denominations xmderstand this, and 
would be the very foremost to oppose any eflPort to bind 
religion to the care of the state."* 

To these testimonies may be added one of very recent 
date, borne by Dr. Baird at the Conference of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in August, 1851. Speaking of the support 
of public worship and the division of religion in the 
United States, he says — "This duty devolves upon the 
people ; and, after an experiment which may well be pro- 
nounced to be sufficient, the sentiment is universal with us, 
that we would on no account have this task placed in 
other hands.^t 

These quotations lead us naturally to the subject of our 
next chapter. 

* High Clmrcli Principles opposed to our Bepublican InstitatioiiSr 
ByJ. H.Eice,D.D. 
f Baird's statistical paper. 
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It would have been out of nature and possibility, that the 
effectuation of so great a change should have been without 
its immediate and temporary inconveniences, and even mis- 
chiefs. A large amount of these may readily be admitted 
without any disadvantage to the new system, which is to 
be judged of by its remote and permanent, rather than by 
its immediate and transient results. No disturbance of 
things as they are — ^that is to say, no improvement — can 
take place without its proportion of momentary evil. 

The change was most sorely felt in Virginia. It came 
upon the established church there when it had been much 
depressed by other causes, both ecclesiastical and political. 
The profligacy of a large proportion of the clergy had for a 
long period aUenated from it public respect ; it became still 
more unpopular during the revolutionary war, in consequence 
of the loyalty of the episcopal clergy generally to the British 
crown ; it suffered much, from necessity, accident, and 
design, by the war itself, of a considerable part of which Vir- 
ginia was the immediate theatre; and, finally, the entire period 
of the conflict was, of course, eminently imfavourable for re- 
ligious efforts. Thus depressed by other causes, the loss of 
her establishment was a heavier blow to the episcopal church 
of Virginia, than it would have "been moVkct ^sa^ssmj&XjsassRs^N 
and in the years immediately foUoma^ ^i3ckft "ce^^3^s>^assti.^^:^t 
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condition was feeble and her prospects gloomy. Yet tliis 
very measure was her salvation. " She gradually emerged 
&om her difficulties. Her people learned by degrees to 
trust in themselves, or rather in God, and began to look to 
their own exertions, rather than to a tobacco-tax, for the 
support of their churches and pastors. Faithful ministers 
multiplied ; an excellent bishop was elected and consecrat- 
ed: benevolent societies began to spring up; a theological 
school was planted within her borders, where many youths 
of talent and piety have been trained under excellent pro- 
fessors to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ. I do 
not think it possible," says Dr. Baird, whose words we are 
quoting, " to find a body of ministers of equal number in 
any denomination, who, in point of theological education, 
prudent zeal, simple and effective eloquence, general useM- 
ness, and the esteem in which they are held by the people, 
can be regarded as superior to the episcopal clergy of the 
present day in Virginia. What a change ! " * 

A statement substantially similar may be made respect- 
ing the established churches of Maryland, North and 
South Carolina, and New York. The whole is told in a 
single sentence by Dr. Baird: — "The disestablishment of 
the episcopal churches produced a kind of syncope for a 
time ; but from this they ere long recovered, and their pros- 
perity is now incomparably greater than it ever was when 
they were supported by the state."t In the states of New 
England, the condition of momentary exhaustion, which 
had been so much dreaded, seems to have been less felt than 
in any other quarter. 

The immediate inconveniences of the introduction of the 
voluntary principle having thus in all cases passed away, 
not only without any permanent injury, but rather with a 
manifest advantage to the churches most nearly affected by 
it, we are now at liberty to examine the aspect of the United 
States generalljt and to inquire -wTafttkei: the progress of 
* Baird, p. 249. \ 'Bak3L,^.^\. 
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religion itself, now unfettered, demonstrates the value of 
the freedom acquired for it. 

And here we may properly speak, in the first instance, 
of what is technically called church accommodation, or the 
provision of places of public worship and instruction. 

It is, of course, fair that the voluntary principle should 
be subjected to this test, and there is no need to shrink 
from it. It may be observed, however, that this is the 
strong point of established churches — their ability to keep 
pace with the demands of the population for church-room 
— and that in which it has been thought least possible for 
voluntary churches to compete with them. Consequently, 
if the result of a comparison in this respect be favourable to 
the voluntary principle, the argument ought to be held the 
more conclusive. 

It may be observed, also, that, in relation to this subject, 
the condition of the United States differs widely from that 
of Great Britain, and every densely populated, or even long- 
inhabited, country. The enormous extent of previously 
unoccupied territory, into which new inhabitants have been 
continually pouring, the unprecedented rapidity with which 
the occupants of this territory have multiplied, and the 
thinly scattered population which has resulted, render the 
prompt and adequate provision of places of worship unusually 
difficult, and, if anywhere it can be so, impracticable. 

The best statistics supplied to us on this subject are those 
contained in Heed and Matheson's Narrative, which have 
evidently been compiled with great care, and which are 
referred to as eminently trustworthy by Dr. Baird, and by 
our own countryman, Mr: Buckingham. Dr. Keed himself 
gives the following estimate of the sources from which he 
derived his information : — 

<< The statistical returns have recently been put into dis- 
pute, and have been taxed with the grossest exaggerations. 
That some exaggerated statements have been hastily made^ 
I am ready to allow, for I liave seen svi.^. ^'siii^'Wsss:^^ 
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given much attention to the approved doctunentary evidence, 
and have sought, in several cases, to verify or shake it; 
and the result is, that I am fully persuaded it deserves con- 
fidence. Great pains have, indeed, heen taken with this 
class of evidence. All the denominations have more asso- 
ciation and more system than are common with ns. They 
make their yearl^tnms in their re^ve associatioS 
where they are known, and where serious error would he 
corrected. These are made again to conventions, or central 
hodies. General almanacs are prepared for pnhlic use, 
into which these statistics are introduced, and are suhjeot 
to revirion and amendment. One gentleLian, with extel- 
lent capacities for the suhject, and of unquestioned integrity, 
has devoted himself entirely to these important inquiries. 
All the annual and local returns have heen searched and 
sifted hy him; and they have appeared, in the amended 
form, in the Quarterly JRegisterf a work which, for its 
research and fidelity, has acquired high repute in all the 
denominations ; and it is the interest of each hody to see 
that no other hody is allowed, at its expense, to pass with 
exaggerated numhers. I say not that these returns, after 
all the pains taken, are perfect ; hut I fearlessly say, that 
they are hoth honest and admirahle."* 

We take from this volume the following statement, show- 
ing the amount of church accommodation, without distinct 
tion of sect, in several states in 1835 : — 

POPULA.TION. CHUKCHSS.f 

Massachusetts 610,014 600 

New York 1,918,508 1800 

Pennsylvania 1,847,672 1829 

Tennessee 684,000 680 

Ohio 987,000 802 

Indiana 841,000 440 

* Reed and Matheson's Visit to the American Churches, toI. iL 
p. 149. 

f The word " church" is uniformly employed in America to denote a 
jyJace of worship, of whatever denomination. ''N e \^«2ki \j&^ Vx. tax ^e 
same parpose throaghoat this yolome. 
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Some -writers, compelled to allow that the eastern states 
are copiously supplied with places of worship, have yentured 
to contrast them with the western, which they have repre- 
sented as desolate. There is, however, no ground for 
such a contrast. The list we have just given speaks as 
well for Ohio and Indiana, as for Massachusetts and New 
York. " The severest trial that can by possibility be made 
on this subject,** says Dr. Heed, is to take the ten states 
from which we have any safe returns, which have been last 
added to the commonwealth. These will give a return of 
persons spread over a surfeuie of 480,670 square miles, about 
nine times the size of England and Wales.*' The result 
thus obtained is as follows : — 

POPULATION. CHURCHES. 

Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Missouri, Louisiana, 
andFlorida 3,641,000 8701 

The condition of these territories compared in the same 
particular with that of Scotland, certainly a highly favoured 
part of our own country, appears unquestionably to great 
advantage: — the statistics in the latter instance giving 
2,365,807 as the population, and 1804 as the number of 
churches. 

The church accommodation of the principal towns of the 
United States is thus placed by Dr. Eeed in comparison with 
that of corresponding Bntish towns and cities :— 

POPULATION. CHURCHES. 

New York 220,000 182 

Liverpool 210,000 67 

Philadelphia 200,000 88 

Edinburgh 160,000 66 

Boston 60,000 65 

Glasgow 220,000 74 

Cincinnati 80,000 21 

Nottingham 60,000 28 



The general supply throughout V!i[ifi ^\i<(^^ «^n£d^x^ 



^s^ 
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1835 stood thus:— For a population of 13,000,000, there 
were 12,580 churches ; or one place of worship for every 
thousand persons, nearly. 

This, however, is not the entire case. It is of course 
obvious that the whole population can never be at the same 
moment in a place of worship. The very young, the very 
old, the very sick, must be absent, together with a very 
considerable number of persons to attend upon them; 
and to these must be added that large class of persons 
always engaged in domestic or other necessary occupa- 
tions. If these are to attend on religious instruction, it 
can only be alternately, or in rotation. Now, on a careM 
consideration of these circumstances, it has been estimated 
that not more than half of any population can be at the 
places of worship at the same hour ; and, consequently, if 
there are churches and chapels enough to hold half the 
population, the whole population is adequately supplied. 
Applying this principle to the statement just made (as we 
shall to all others of the same nature), there was in the 
United States in 1835 a church for every 500 persons, 
nearly. 

On the matter of church accommodation in 1850, fifteen 
years later, the estimate of Dr. Baird respecting protestant 
evangelical* communions is thus given in his statistical paper 
read before the Conference of the Evangelical Alliance : — 

CHUBCHES. 

Protestant Episcopal Church 1550 

Congregational body 1971 

Saptist body 13,455 

Presbyterian body 5672 

Methodist body 30,000 

German Churches 6356 

Orthodox Friends, or Quakers 300 

Total 68,304 

* We mention, once for all, that we take the distinction between 
evangelical and non-evangelical bodies && Bt. Bavcd has ^yen it, 
without making onrselyes responwble lor ita coxtfectaifc«&. 
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On this Enimmary view Dr. Baird makes the following 
remarks : — " There has heen no portion of this investigar 
tion attended with more difficulty than that relating to 
the nmnher of individual churches [ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions]. I have found it impossible to attain to entire 
accuracy. The nimiher given is rather that of the con- 
gregations, or assemblies. Large as it is, it is certainly 
much under the mark. If all the places where the gospel 
is occasionally preached by pastors and others, but where 
there is no church organized, were to be added to those 
in which a church or body of believers is organized, the 
entire number would, it is believed, exceed one hundred 
thousand." 

Of the protestant communions not evangelical. Dr. 
Baird's account is as follows: — 

CHUBCHES. 

Unitarians 800 

Christians 1500 

UniTersaUsts 550 

Swedenboi^^ians 40 

2390 

Soman Catholics 1078 

3,463 

Total Evangelical Churches . . 68,304 

Total PLices of Worship 61,767 

The population of the United States in 1850 may be 
stated in roimd numbers at 23,000,000. The ratio of 
churches to tbe population, consequently (taking half the 
population as the element of calculation), is rather more 
than one to every two hundred persons. In fifteen years 
the population had increased not quite twofold, and the 
number of churches had increased more than fourfold. 

In the estimate of church accommodation, no doubt it is 
necessary to include in our calculation, not only the num« 
ber of churches, but the size of them. Along the border 
of the western wild they are certainly small — Captain 
Manyatt sneeiiugly says, " small to li^QaJSvj^ft ^r S^ is«:^ ^^^ 
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snpposed, howeyer, that the zeal which has built them 
there, has built them large enough for the congregatioiu 
which can be gathered in so sparse a population. If there 
are some churches which will hold but fifty persons, there 
are many which will hold a thousand ; the latter being 
certainly as fax aboye the ayerage as the former are 
below it. 

Contemplating his statistics of 1835, Dr. Reed exclaims, 
'< Are not these figures, in union with such circumstances, 
most astonishing ? I confess to you that I haye looked at 
them once and again; and when I haye assured myself 
that there is no reason to doubt their correctness, it still 
appears next to impossible for a people settling in this new 
land, without aid from goyemment, and spread oyer so 
large a surface, to haye achieyed so great a work for thdr 
spiritual welfare."* With how much additional transport 
might Dr. Heed express himself now ! 

Dr« Baird tells us, that during his residence in Europe, 
the question was often proposed to him, " How do you 
build your churches in America, since the goyemment giyes 
no aid ?" Less perplexity, we imagine, connects itself with 
this question in the British Islands, where on the yoluntary 
principle so many places of worship haye been built, than 
upon the Continent; but eyen to an English reader, the 
doctor's account of this process " in the far west," will be 
interesting : — 

" Let us suppose a settlement conmienced in the forest, 
in the northern part of Indiana, and that in the course of 
three or four years a considerable number of emigrants 
haye established themselyes within a mile or two of each 
other in the woods. Each dears away by degrees a part 
of the surroimding forest, and fences in his new fields, 
where the deadened trees still stand yery thick. By little 
and little the country shows signs of occupation by ciyilized 

men. 

• Beed and Matheaon, \o\. SL -5. \43b. 
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*'Iq the centre of the settlement a little village begins to 
farm aroiuid a tayem and a blacksmith's shop. A carpen- 
ter places himself there as a convenient centre. So do the 
tailOT, the shoemaker, the waggon-maker, and the hatter. 
Nor is the son of JBsculapins wanting : perhaps he is the 
most of all needed ; and it wiU be well if two or three of 
his brethren do not soon join him. The merchant, of coarse^ 
opens his magazine there. And if there be any prospect of 
the rifling city — thoogh the deadened trees stand quite in the 
Tidnity of the streets — ^becoming the seat of justice for a new 
ooontry, there wiU soon be half-a-dozen young expounders 
of the law, to increase the population, and offer their ser<> 
ykes to those who have suffered or committed some injustice. 
** Things wiU hardly have reached this point, before some 
one amid this heterogeneous population come from different 
points of the older states, intermixed with wanderers from 
Europe, — ^Irish, Scotch, or German, — ^proposes that they 
should think of having a church, or, at least, some place of 
worship. It is ten chances to one if there be not one or 
more pious women, or some pious man with his fSEumly, who 
sigh for the privileges of the sanctuary, as once enjoyed by 
them in the distant east. What is to be done ? Some one 
proposes that they should build a good large school-house, 
which may serve also for holding religious meetings, and 
this is scarcely sooner proposed than accomplished. Though 
possibly made of mere logs, and very plain, it will answer 
the purpose for a few years. Being intended for the meet- 
ings of all denominations of Christians, and open to all 
preachers who may be passing, word is sent to the nearest 
in the neighbourhood. Ere long some baptist preacher, in 
passing, preaches in the evenings and is followed by a pres- 
byterian and a methodist. By-and-by the last of these 
arranges his circuit labours so as to preach there once in 
the fortnight, and then the minister of some presbyterian 
congregation ten or fifteen miles off agrees to come and 
preach once a month. 
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*< Mean-while, from the increase of the inhabitants, the 
congregations, on the Sabbath particularly, become too large 
for the school-house. A church is then built of framed 
beams and boards, forming no mean ornament to the Til- 
lage, and capable of accommodating some 200 or 300 
people. Erected for the public good, it is used by aU the 
sects in the place, and by others besides. For were a 
Swedenborgian minister to come, and have notice given 
that he would preach, he might be sure of finding a con- 
gregation, though, as the sect is small in America, and by 
many hardly so much as heard of, he might not have a 
single hearer that assented to his views. But it vnll not 
be long before the presbyterians, methodists, or baptists 
feel that they must have a minister on whose services they 
can count with more certainty, and have a church also for 
themselves. And at last, the house, which was a jointr 
stock affair at first, falls into the hands of some one of the 
denominations, and is abandoned by the others, who have 
mostly provided each one for itself; or, it may remain for 
the occasional service of some passing Homan Catholic 
priest, or universalist preacher."* 

In his Appendix, Dr. Baird gives the following state- 
ment of the rate at which he conceives places of worship 
were multiplying in the imion in 1842 : — 

" The church edifices annually erected may be estimated, 
I consider, at about 880, rating them as foUows : — 

In the Episcopal Methodists, according to a good 

authority, " from 260 to 300,"— say 250 

The Baptists, — say as many as the Methodists . . 250 

The Presbyterians and Congregationalists to- 
gether build at least 160 

The Lutheran Almanack mentions 76 new 
churches erected in the year 1841 ; an im- 
perfect report for 1840 mentions 47, — say, 
then 60 



Baaid,^.^^%. 
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The German Beformed may be fairly estimated 

at 80 

The Protestant Methodists at 20 

The Episcopalians at 60 

The Cumberland Presbyterians at 80 

The Reformed Dutch at 10 

The Scotch Presbyterians of all kinds at 20 

Total 880 

'^ It is not easy/' adds Dr. Baird, "to calculate the cost of 
these 880 churches. Ckinsideriiig that from twenty to thirty 
at least are built in our large cities every year at an expense 
of from 10,000 to 60,000 dollars, and a few of them at even 
mora, lihe whole cost is probably about 1 ,600,000 of dollars.''* 

It is evident that nothing can more severely test the 
efficienoy of the voluntary principle in the United States, 
than the vast amount of church building required to meet 
the demands of the rapidly-augmenting population. " Last 
year," says Dr. Baird, in his statistical paper, ** the popu- 
lation increased nearly, if not quite, 800,000 souls. This 
would require the building of churches to accommodate 

400,000 persons I think I cannot be mistaken in 

my opinion, that more than one thousand edifices were 
erected last year in the United States, by all bodies of 
Christians — protestants and Bomanists, evangelical and 
non-evangelical. Indeed, the evangelical denominations 
alone certainly built 960." This estimate gives one church 
to every 400 persons of the new population. 

♦ jC800,000. Baird, p. 728. 



CHAPTEK III. 

ITS DIBBOT BE8ULTS, CONTINTTED. 

Next to the question of church accommodation is that 
of religious teachers, both as to number and qualification. 
With respect to this matter, also, we shall ayail ourselvea 
of Reed and Matheson's statistics, as showing how the rela- 
tiye supply of ministers stood at the period of their visit, in 
1835. 

CHUBCHES. MUNISTEBS. 

Massachnsetts 600 704 

New York 1800 1750 

Pennsylvania 1804 1765 

Tennessee 630 458 

Ohio 802 541 

Indiana 440 840 

The ten newest states 8701 2690 

The whole nnion 12,680 11,460 

The following account of the number of ministers in some 
principal protestant denominations in 1850, is made up 
partly from the American Almanac for 1851, and partly 
from Dr. Baird's statistical paper read to the Conference 
of the Eyangelical Alliance : — 

CHTTBCHES. KINISTXBS. 

Protestant Episcopalians 1560 1504 

Presbyterians, Old School 2675 2027 

Presbyterians, New School 1651 1551 

Cumb€irland Presbyterians 4%Q 850 

2?nte2i Reformed ^^ '^L'^ 
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CHVBCHSS. MINISTKBS. 

erman Refonned 261 278 

yangelical Lutherans 1604 668 

[oravians 28 27 

erman Methodists (United Brethren) 1800 600 

Ibright Methodists (Evan. Assoc.) ..600 250 

[ennonites 400 250 

rthodox Congregationalists 1971 1687 

mtarian Congregationalists 245 250 

egnlar Baptists 10,441 6049 

ree-will Baptists 1252 1082 

eformed Baptists (GampbeUites) .... 1848 848 

hristian Baptists (Unitarians) 607 498 

nti-mission Baptists 2085 907 

e have thus in 27,408 churches 18,021 ministers, 
.ditional light is thrown on the point now before us by 
w of a single denomination, but one of the largest in 
Jnited States — the baptists — ^which we find in a letter 
the Hey. Baron Stow, D.D., of Boston, in the Baptist 
ual for 1850. This letter includes a general summary 
e baptists in the United States, prepared by the Rey. 
. Malcom, of Philadelphia, according to the latest 
ns which it had then been possible to collect. We 
the releyant portion of this yaluable document without 
gment, for the yalue of the light it collaterally throws 
le distribution of religious agency, under the yoluntary 
m, throughout the seyeral states and territories of the 
i: — 

OBDAINED LICENSED 
STATES. CHT7BCHB8. MINISTEBS. MDIISTEBB. 

Maine 295 201 20 

New Hampshire .... 96 78 14 

Vermont 112 71 10 

Massachnsetts 288 246 87 

Bhode Island 48 55 7 

Connecticut 113 114 18 

NewYork 794 705 132 

NewJersey 89 88 14 

Pennsylvania 306 213 49 

Delaware \ % ^ 
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OBDAINED LICENSED 
ST4TSS. CHURCHES. MINISTEBS. XINISTEBS. 

Maryland 22 18 2 

District of Columbia . . 4 5 1 

Virginia 553 272 81 

North CaroUna 448 236 76 

South Carolina 408 188 72 

Georgia 719 887 167 

Florida 51 25 8 

Alabama 516 233 69 

Mississippi 382 181 42 

Louisiana 96 40 12 

Texas 86 27 6 

Arkansas 78 89 10 

Tennessee 455 283 79 

Kentucky 713 864 127 

Ohio 464 294 70 

Indiana 392 191 47 

Illinois 320 210 53 

Missouri 370 194 62 

Michigan 176 105 14 

Wisconsin 55 40 9 

Iowa 37 22 8 

Minnesota territory . . 1 2 — 

Indian territory 23 20 7 

Oregon territory; 5 4 — 

California — 4 — 

Total 8406 5142 1302 

According to these figures, the excess of churches above 
ministers is considerably larger in 1850 than it was in 1835 ; 
that is to say, the congregations have increased more rapidly 
than the supply of ministers required for their instruction. 
Dr. Stow, in his letter to the secretaries of the Baptist 
Union, notices this aspect of the case in the following terms : 
"Your attention will be arrested by the fact, that the 
number of churches so far exceeds the number of ministers. 
The greater disparity appears in the southern and western 
parts of the union, where the population is more sparse, 
and the churches are less able, or less disposed, to Tnn.infiiin 
the stated ministry of the word. It is not uncommon in 
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those sections of the country for one preacher to serve three, 
four, or five churches in rotation. In the eastern and middle 
states, most of the churches are supplied each with its own 
pastor." 

It appears, however, that, in addition to the " ordained 
ministers,'' there exists, in the baptist denomination at least 
^and we should scarcely think that this is an exceptional 
case — a large body of teachers under the name of " licensed 
ministers." Of these Dr. Stow says: — "Those who are 
noted as * licensed ministers' are not all to be regarded as 
young men just entering the service. Many of them are 
brethren in middle Hfe, who have received the approbation 
of the churches to which they respectively belong, to * preach 
the word,' and whose labours are often very acceptable as 
itinerants in destitute districts, or in the occasional supply 
of vacant pulpits." 

Dr. Baird, in his statistical paper, gives the following 
condensed view of the relative numbers of churches*(or con- 
gregations) and ministers. We take the doctrinal distinc- 
tions as he gives them, without attaching any import- 
ance to them in relation to our present argument : — 

Protestant and Evangelical. 

CHURCHES. MINISTEBS. 

Episcopal Church 1560 1504 

Congregational body .... 1971 1687 

Baptist body 13,456 8018 

Presbyterian body 5672 4678 

Methodist body 30,000 6000 

German Churches 5356 1827 

Protestantf not Evangelical. 

Unitarians 300 250 

Christians 1500 1500 

Universalists 550 540 

Swedenborgians 40 35 

Not Protestant. 

Roman Catholics 1073 1115 
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This statement affords a total of 61,467 churches (or con- 
gregations) and 27,054 ministers. It should be observed 
that this large deficiency lies principally with the methodist 
body, and that among them it is largely compensated by 
the employment of local preachers, estimated by Dr. Baird 
at 9000 ; so that the gross number of ministers of religion 
may be taken as exceeding 36,000. 

From this view of the number of religious teachers in the 
United States, we now turn to a consideration of their quali- 
fications. Upon this subject we must be understood as 
limiting our remarks to protestant evangelical conmiunions, 
in the sense in which the word " evangelicar would be cur- 
rently understood in this country. 

With respect to the qualifications of religious teachers 
in the United States, it is obvious that a hasty — or what 
we may call an English — judgment, will be sure to be an 
erroneous one. We must not carry to such a region the 
long-established modes of thinking and habits of action 
characteristic of our own country. There are, on the con- 
trary, two important respects in which we should dispossess 
ourselves of them. On the one hand, we must entirely 
have done with the supposition, that education alone is a 
sufficient qualification for the ministry : we must rather set 
it down as a first principle, that the antecedent and far 
more important qualification is religion itself, that is to 
say, the personal religious character of the teacher. On the 
other hand, we must be ready to admit that a course of 
religious teaching may, under many circumstances, be bene- 
ficially carried on without any specific education at all; 
that is, without what is ordinarily called an education for 
the ministry. There ought to be no difficulty, we think, in 
admitting these two positions, which are, in our judgment, 
of obvious truth, and may be amply supported by a large 
induction of fact and experience. By these principles 
alone can the ministerial bodies of the United States be 
fairly tested. 
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NoW| with respect to the former, there is certainly no 
country on earth to so small a degree infested with an un- 
godly ministry. The almost nniversal sterling and genuine 
piety of the preachers of the gospel in the United States, is 
matter of such nnanimons testimony that it need not he 
ftirther insisted on. And for this America is certainly 
indehted to the yolnntary principle. Those who have read 
the preceding pages, will recollect to how grievous an extent 
the Virginian group of colonics was afflicted hy a body of 
profligate clergy under the episcopal establishment; and 
how eyen in New England the tone of religious character in 
the ministry was lowered. There are now (subject to few 
and occasional exceptions) no ungodly ministers in the 
States, because, under the voluntary system, the ministry 
holds out no inducements to ungodly men. " The voluntary 
system," says Dr. Lang, with great justice, " secures the 
American churches against the intrusion of those numerous 
individuals who, under any existing establishment, enter 
into the holy ministry from unworthy motives, and for 
mean secular ends. There are no prizes in the American 
churches for the man of secular ambition, or the covetous 
man. There is no otium cum dignitate for the lover of ease.'' 
"While on tie one hand the Christian ministry in America 
thus offers no temptation to the ungodly, no little pains is 
taken by the churches to exclude any who might offer 
their services. All candidates for this office, in every 
commimion, are required to give satisfactory evidence of 
personal piety ; and should any one of irreligious character 
even succeed in passing this ordeal, he would speedily find 
that the churches had neither use nor place for him. 

It must be admitted, however, that a large proportion 
of the ministers in the United States have not received 
a regular education. How far this might have been with 
any of the denominations a matter of choice or of prin- 
ciple^ is uncertain; it has been, to a grea\. ^^\jevi\,,^TSia^^£t 
of neceasdty. AU along the westem tcou^et^^V^etfe \ss^rB& 
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and villages have been rising up in the wilderness almost 
as rapidly as Jonah's gourd at Nineveh, the demand for 
preachers has constantly and largely exceeded the utmost 
possible supply of educated men : there was no resource 
but to employ uneducated men of acknowledged piety and 
approved gifts ; and had this not been done, a vast field of 
most important and imperative labour must have been 
totally neglected. So obvious and urgent has this neces- 
sity been, that almost all religious denominations have 
acted upon it, the presbyterians (according to Dr. Lang) 
being the only exception. 

For ourselves, we think that this dictate of necessity 
might have been also the choice of wisdom. Whatever 
may be the value to ministers of the gospel of a classical 
and enlarged theological education — and we are far from 
being disposed to depreciate it — ^it is clearly not of scrip- 
tural obligation, not of essential necessity, not of universal 
expediency. And for the population rapidly dispersing 
itself through the western wilderness, as on the one hand 
a supply of highly educated men could not be obtained, so 
on the other it would have been unwise to send them. 
Men of acknowledged piety and approved gifts without a 
collegiate education, were much better adapted to the field. 
And the testimony of experience confirms this judgment ; for 
labourers of this class have cultivated the vast and trying 
field on which they entered, vdth great and surprising suc- 
cess. It should be observed, however, that this does not 
really afiect the question before us. Had there been an 
ecclesiastical establishment, or a dozen of them, they could 
not have educated a clergy of sufficient numbers, and with 
sufficient rapidity, to meet tliis demand. 

The various religious communities, however, have not 

been negligent of an education for the ministry, in its most 

enlarged sense. In the first instance, students in this de- 

partment placed themselves in. smd.YL ^ou^a under the 

tuition of some individual pastor, moT^ ox \'&^^ ^NAn^gsa^'i^ 
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often also residing in his house. An advance upon this 
plan was made by the Rev. Dr. John Mason, of New 
York, who, about the beginning of the present centuiy, 
commenced a course of public instruction in theology in 
that city ; and this was followed, in 1808, by the institution 
of the theological seminary at Andover, Massachusetts, the 
earliest and the most celebrated of its class in the United 
States. The example was speedily followed, and with so 
much rapidity and vigour, that the ensuing forty years 
have witnessed the rise of more than forty theological 
schools, in all the principal communions. 

Dr. Baird gives a list of them as they were in 1842, from 
which it appears that six were supported by congrega- 
tionalists, six by old school presbyterians, six by new school 
presbyterians, three by episcopalians, eight by baptists, one 
by the reformed Dutch church, three by Lutherans, one by 
the German reformed church, one by the associate church, 
and two by the associate reformed church.* Since this 
period, several important additions have been made to the 
theological schools of the United States, and their number 
is continually on the increase. 

On this subject generally, Dr. Baird makes the following 
observations, applicable to the year 1842 : — 

** The entire number of theological schools and faculties 
belonging to the orthodox protestant churches is thirty- 
eight, with about 105 professors, and nearly 1500 students. 
The greater number of these institutions are in their in- 
fancy. Where they are connected with colleges, the theo- 
logical professor generally gives lectures in the literary 
department ; also on moral philosophy, metaphysics, logic, 
&c. Many of the professors in the new and smaller semi- 
naries are pastors of churches in the neighbourhood ; and 
all that are not preach much in vacant churches, or on 
extraordinary occasions, — such as before benevolent or 
literary aodeties and bodies, ecc\ems\kal 9fi»>^\s^(^^^<t %l^. 

♦ Baird, p. sea. 
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Many of them, too, are expected to employ their leurore 
moments in instructing the people through the press. 
Though the number of professors seems large when com- 
pared with that of the students, I can assure the reader 
that few men have more to do, or, in point of fact, do more, 
for the cause of Christ. There are to be found among them 
many of the very first ministers of the churches to which 
they respectively belong. If not quite equal in point of 
science to some of the great professors in the old world, 
they are all, God be praised ! believed to be converted, and 
are devoted, faithful men. Their grand object ia to train 
up a pious as well as a learned ministry. I am not aware 
that there is one of them that does not open every meeting 
of his class vdth earnest prayer, in which he is joined by his 
pupils, — a striking contrast to what one sees, alas ! at too 
many of the theological lectures in the imiversities of 
Europe."* 

To this modest statement we may , add, what all the world 
knows now, that, while the Amerioan schools generally are 
seminaries of sound theological learning, they have con- 
ducted, in instances not a few, to eminent scholarship, and 
a distinguished position in the department of Biblical liter- 
ature. 

We may observe, farther, that institutions have arisen 
in the United States, under the name of education societies, 
intended to fiEUiilitate the acquisition, by candidates for the 
ministry, of a proper theological culture. 

" In all denominations of evangelical Christians in the 
United States, there are to be foimd among those classes of 
society whose means are too limited to give their sons a 
college education, young men of talent, to whom God has 
been pleased to impart the knowledge of his grace, and in 
whose hearts he implants a longing to preach the gospeL 
Now, before the education societies appeared upon the field, 
jguch jrontha used to find it very difficult, and sometimes 

• Baird, p. ^ll. 
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even impossible, to obtain such an education as was required 
by the rules of the chnrch in whose nrimrtry they wished 
to place themselves. Some, indeed, might succeed by their 
own exertions : by dint of industry and economy, they might 
lay up enough to enable them to secure a course of study at 
college, to begin with ; by interrupting their college studies 
occasionally, in order to recruit their finances by teaching a 
school, they might, after long delays, be able to complete 
the requisite course at last; and then, by similar efforts* 
carry themselves through the required theological course at 
a seminary. Others, more fortunate, might be so far assist- 
ed by a church, or some wealthy and benevolent patron or 
Mend. But the greater number, in despair of success, were 
apt to renounce all expectation of being able to preach the 
gospel, and to resign themselves to the necessity of spend- 
ing their lives in the ordinary pursuits of business, not 
in making known the * unsearchable riches ' of Christ to 
their fellow-men. 

" To meet the demands of the churches for a vastly-aug- 
mented number of ministers of the gospel, and to help those 
young men who desired to respond to this demand, the 
American Education Society was formed on the broad basis 
of rendering its aid to all pious young men of suitable 
talents, who appeared to be called to preach Christ, and who 
belonged to any of the evangelical denominations. The only 
conditions imposed upon the recipients of its bounty were an 
engagement : — 1. To go through a fiill course of collegiate 
and theological education in some approved college or 
seminary; and, 2. To refund the sums advanced to aid 
them, should the providence of God, in after life, give them 
the means of doing so.'* * 

The activity and laboriousness of the American clergy 
generally appear to be great. Their average amount of 
duty in the pulpit, in all denominations, is to preach at 
least three iimea a week, and not \si\Siec^^TL\!^ 1<sqs&\ vs^ 

• Baird,p. ^%. 
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there are many collateral exertioiui. ** In short," says Dr. 
Lang, ** the labours of the American clergy are * in season 
and out of season ;' and I am quite sore, from what I uni- 
formly observed myself in eleven of the states, that they 
are stimulated to these labours rather by their own zeal, 
and their high sense of duty, than by any idea of the 
supervision of the people. Ever3rwhere, from Salem to 
Charleston, along an extent of a thousand miles of country, 
I found no religious denomination of any pretensions to 
evangelical character, resting satisfied with the performance 
of divine service on the Sabbath. In every congregation 
there was a concert for prayer, at which the minister pre- 
sided, and communicated interesting religioas intelligence 
to his people, once a month. There was a weekly Bible- 
class meeting for the more advanced of the younger mem- 
bers of the congregation. There was a public lecture every 
Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday evening. The lecture- 
room was a never- failing appendage of the church, and the 
Sabbath-school machinery was uniformly plied by a most 
efficient corps of volunteers." * 

If the industry here described springs from the zeal of 
the clergy, it appears, on the other hand, to be highly accept- 
able to their flocks ; so much so, as to establish in publk 
opinion a high standard of ministerial character and duty. 
Some, indeed, have complained of the amount of labour that 
is demanded of the clergy in some denominations as excess- 
ive, as " undermining their health, and sending scores to their 
graves every year, long before they ought to go there."! 
Without troubling ourselves to inquire into the truth of this 
charge, it may be enough to observe, that such an aocusar- 
tion was never brought against religious establishments. It 
belongs exclusively to the voluntary system. 

We shall conclude this topic by citing two testimonies to 
the general worth of the American clergy ; the one by a 
£riend of the voluntary principle, tke ot\i€£ b^ qji enemy 
♦ Lang, p. 198. \ "Rw, C^Itvh Cj^Xotv^ 
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of it *' Never since the days of the apostles/' says the 
Eev. Calvin Colton, ** was a country blessed with so enlight- 
ened, pious, orthodox, faithful, willing clergy, as the United 
States at this moment." *' The American clergy," says 
Captain Marryatt, '* are, in the mafis, equal, if not superior, 
to any in the world." 

Not altogether without interest is the question. Whether, 
on the voluntary principle in the United States, a sufficient 
provision is made for the temporal support of so large a 
body of ministers ? Some churches have large endowments ; 
but these. Dr. Baird assures us, are found rather injurious 
than beneficial. There are, of course, no very large pastoral 
incomes, and in some communions the ministry is wholly, 
and on principle, unpaid. The following general view of 
this matter is given by Dr. Baird : — 

" It is not easy to give any very satisfactory answer to 
the question. Whether the ministera of the gospel are well 
supported in the United States ? Using that phrase in the 
sense which many attach to it, I should say, in giving a 
general reply to the question, that they are not : that is 
to say, few, if any of them, receive salaries that would 
enable them to live in the style in which the wealthiest of 
their parishioners live. Their incomes are not equal to those 
of the greater number of lawyers and physicians, though 
these are men of no better education or higher talents than 
great numbers of the clergy possess. None of the ministers 
of the gospel in the United States derive such revenues 
from their official stations as many of the parochial clergy 
of England have, to say nothing of the higher digni- 
taries of the church in that country. There are few, if 
any of them, who, with economy, can do more than live 
upon their salaries j to grow rich upon them is out of the 
question. 

"Yet, on the other hand, the greater number of the 
salaried ministers in the United States we ^fciW^^^SoL^sssfikSi- 
mjr, to live comfortahlj and respecta)o\y. 'YYjckaVvJs.^ ^ac^^fi^ 
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especially as respects the pastors of the Atlantic, and CTen 
of the older parts of the western states. In New England, 
if we except Boston, the salaries of the congregational, 
episcopalian, and baptist pastors are, in the largest towns, 
such as Providence, Portland, Salem, Hartford, Newhaven, 
&c., from £160 to £240; in the villages and country 
churches, they vary from £60 or £80 to £140 or £160; 
besides which, the minister sometimes has a 'parsonage' 
and * glebe ' — that is, a house and a few acres of land; and, 
in addition to all, he receives a good many presents. His 
marriage fees are of some amount. In other parts of the 
country, and especially in the west, the clergy are not 
so well provided for. The New England practice of giving 
them presents, whether casually or regularly, and at some 
set time, does not prevail elsewhere to the same degree. 

** The salaries of the clergy in the largest and wealthiest 
churches of the principal cities are handsome, though gener- 
ally no more than adequate : £300, £360, £400, £500, are 
the sums conmionly given ; and in a few cases, £600, £700, 
and even £800. The presbyterian church in New Orleans 
gives its pastor £1000, and the highest of all is that of one 
of the bishops in the episcopal church, which I have been 
told is £1200."* 

In addition to this general statement. Dr. Baird gives 
the following table, containing an approximate calculation 
of the total amount of money raised annually for the 
support of the ministry in the principal evangelical denomi- 
nations in the year 1842 : — 

I. Episcopalian ministers, say 985, at an average 

of400 dollars each (Jg80) 894,000 

II. Presbyterian ministers, say 5099, including Con- 
gregationaUsts, Lutherans, &c., at 400 dollars 
each (^80) 2,039,600 

• JBaird, p. 303. I have expressed the amounts in sterling money, 
reekoning Are dollars to a pound sterling, ^Yajc^ \a t«.V}^«lt \«»i& ^Soa^ 
tbe value of the dollar. 
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III. Baptist ministers, say 4242, on an average of 200 

dollars (Je40) only 848,400 

IV. 3994 ministers of the Methodist group, exclusive 
of local preachers, at an average of SOO dollars 

(^60) 1,198,200 

* General total 4,480,200 



In his recent statistical paper, exhibiting the state of 
things in 1850, Dr. Baird largely augments his general esti- 
mate on this head. '* After the most careful inquiry which 
I have been able to make/' he says, ** I have come to the 
conclusion that our congregations paid last year to their 
ministers, in the shape of salaries, parsonages, glebes, and 
other perquisites, at least 7,670,650 dollars."! 

♦ Nearly ^900,000. Baird, p. 728. 

f Beckoning again five dollars to a pound sterling, this is more 
than a million and a half— iSl, 534,190. If, in such an amount, the 
dollar were reckoned at four shillings and two-pence, the augmenta- 
tion would be very perceptible — i£68,922. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ITS DIRECT BESULTS, CONTINUED. 

In addition to the number of chnrches, and the number 
and qualifications of ministers, we may appeal to a third 
test as indicative of the religious condition of the United 
States ; namely, the number of communicants, or of those 
who partake of the Lord's Supper. This may be regarded 
as the nearest approximation which can be made (although 
still an approximation only) to an estimate of the spiritual 
power with which the ministry of the gospel has been 
attended, and of its success, in the highest sense of that 
term. 

Under this head, we may refer once more to the statistics 
furnished by Keed and Matheson in 1835, in which it will 
be recollected Roman Catholics are included : — 

CHURCHES. COMMUNICAirrS. 

Massachusetts 600 73,264 

New York 1800 184,683 

Pennsylvania 1829 180,286 

Tennessee 630 60,000 

Ohio 802 76,000 

Indiana 440 84,000 

The ten most recent states . . 3701 286,560 

Total 9802 894,692 

The following is Dr. Baird'a Bta\«ai!e\i\. oi c»TsmsMS£vs3KS^ 
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in the evangelical denominations throughout the union in 
1842:*— 

CHITRCHES. MEBTBERS. 

Episcopalians 1,164 195,745 

Presbyterians (including Orthodox 

CongregationaUsts) 8,111 751,808 

Baptists 8,561 622,478 

Methodists (including German 

Churches) 25,134 935,418 

Total 42,970 2,415,444 

In his recent statistical paper, the same gentleman gives 
the following numhers for 1850 : — 

CHURCHES. MEMBERS. 

Episcopalians 1,550 78,000 

CongregationaUsts 1,687 197,106 

Baptists 13,455 948,867 

Presbyterians 5,672 490,257 

Methodists 80,000 1,250,000 

German Churches 6,356 838,000 

Total 58,304 3,292,322 



The latter of these statements exhibits a large general 
increase, as compared with the former. It will be observed, 
bowever, that in some instances the numbers are less, which 
a, no doubt, to be attributed, not to an actual diminution, 
3ut to the acquisition of more accurate information. 

The number of communicants in the several religious 
)odies, without distinction, in 1850, is thus given in the 
Vmerican Almanac for 1851 :t — 

CHURCHES. COMMUNICANTS. 

Roman Catliolics 1078 1,238,350 

Protestant Episcopalians 1232 67,550 

Presbyterians, Old School 2512 200,880 

Presbyterians, New School .... 1651 155,000 

Cumberland Presbyterians 480 60,000 

* Baird, p. 600. + Americwa. iAmftasJc^^.*^^. 
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OHUBCHKS. COHMUKICANTS. 

Other classes of Presbyterians . . 530 4d,600 

Dutch Reformed 282 83,980 

German Reformed 261 70,000 

Evangelical Lutherans 1604 163,000 

Moravians 22 6,000 

Methodist Episcopal — 1,112,756 

Methodist Protestant Church .. — 64,313 

Reformed Methodists — 3,000 

Wesleyan Methodists — 20,000 

German Methodists (United 

Brethren) 1800 15,000 

Albright Methodisto (Evan. Asso. ) 600 15,000 

Mennonites 400 58,000 

Orthodox Congregationalists.... 1971 197,196 

Unitarian Congregationalists . . 245 80,000 

Universalists 1194 60,000 

Swedenborgians 42 5,000 

Regular Baptists 8406 686,807 

Six-principle Baptists 21 8,586 

Seventh-day Baptists 52 6,243 

Free-will Baptists 1252 56,462 

Church-of-God Baptists 97 10,102 

Reformed Baptists (Campbellites) 1848 118,618 

Christian Baptists (Unitarians) 607 3,040 

Anti-mission Baptists 2035 67,845 

Filling up the unexplained blank in the column of 
churches with the number supplied by Dr. Baird — 30,000 
— ^we find the number of churches to be 60,215 ; and the 
total number of communicants 4,566,168. According to 
this table, the number of communicants in the protestant 
churches is 3,332,818. 

In his statistical paper, Dr. Bau*d makes the following 
statements as to the increase of some of the principal evan- 
gelical denominations : — " During the first half of this 
century, the episcopal church has more than quintupled 
its clergy, and nearly quintupled its members. ... In 
ixty years, the baptist churches have increased tenfold, 
miniatera ninefold, and t\ie\x mexc^T^ TxvKit^ than 
'nfold, . . . The presbytenan \io^"^ "^oaa \si<ss«qsk^ 
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twelvefold, so far as the ministiy is concerned ; eight-and- 
a-half-fold as to the churches ; and nearly ninefold as re- 
gards the members.'* These appear to be by no means excep- 
tions, but exemplifications of a general rule. In relation 
also to the comparative increase of the population and the 
churches durinsr the last fifty years, Dr. Baird makes the 
foUowing most 'gratifying, H we think, extraordinary 
statement; that '* while the population of the United States 
has increased something less than fourfold and a half, 
the number of evangelical ministers, churches, and mem- 
bers of churches, has increased nearly, if not quite, ten- 
fold." 

It is an unfidr use which Captain Marryatt makes of 
Dr. Heed's statistics, when, animadverting on the state- 
ment that, in 1835, there were two millions of communicants, 
he says, that, " according to this statement, only two mil- 
lions of the people openly professed any creed." * If he had 
inquired respecting the communicants in the Church of Eng- 
land, he would have found them amounting to a number 
very insignificant in the comparison. Such profession of a 
creed as is involved in the mere fact of being members of 
a national church is of no value, and the Americans are 
as well without it ; but it by no means follows, as Captain 
Marryatt insinuates, that the whole population, except the 
communicants, are unbelievers. Voluntary churches are 
rooted in general society, and have their congregations, 
or stated hearers, more or less leavened with their senti- 
ments and spirit. If the population connected with each 
religious body were estimated at only three times the num- 
ber of communicants, it would now be in the United States, 
not including Roman Catholics, about ten millions — ap- 
proaching not very remotely to one-half of the whole, and, 
with the Koman Catholics, greatly exceeding it. The esti- 
mate of Dr. Baird, however, is considerably higher than this. 
In 1842, when the population did not exceed 19,000,000^ 
* ^fanyatt's Diary in America, No\.m.^.^''b, 
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he reckoned the '* evangelical'' portion of it at more than 
13,000,000, or fully two -thirds. " Accuracy in such a 
calculation," he ohserves, " is hardly to be expected ; but I 
have taken the best data I could find, and doubt not that 
the estimate I have made is not much wide of the truth."* 
Since 1842, evangelical religion has not merely kept pace 
with the population, but has sensibly gained upon it. 

The portion of the immense region of the United States 
which presents to the eye the least satisfactory aspect, is, 
of course, the border of civilization towards the west. The 
apparent destitution and irreligiousness of the sparse popu- 
lation of this region, is adapted to give rise to a first im- 
pression somewhat painful; and it has occasionally been 
noticed by travellers — by Captain Marryatt, for example — ^in 
severe language. " The moral desolation of the west," how- 
ever, is thus frankly and candidly spoken of by Dr. Heed :— 

" I have travelled over a large portion of the west, and 
I can readily account for the impressions which have been 
received by strangers in those regions. The eye is disap- 
pointed at not seeing, amidst every little cluster of log 
cabins, the spire or tower of the village church. The people 
who do not profess religion, are not careful to save appear- 
ances, and you quickly see them as they are. The ministiy, 
as a distinct order, is far less apparent than in the east ; 
for those who minister among the methodists and baptists 
are mostly vdthout regular training. But it is evident, 
that he who is not prepared to revise and correct his im- 
pressions under such circumstances, is not qualified to repati 
concerning them. The ministers here are in advance of the 
people ; they will still keep in advance of them ; and it 
would be the desire of ambition, not of wisdom, that would 
place them so &r in advance as to be out of reach and out 
of sight. The little churches also in the scattered districts 
bear the same relation to the state of the people. They axe 
h^vently log cabins, and have no outward sign to desig- 

♦ Baird,pp.^OO,«]a, 
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nate their use ; but as the log cabin yields to better accom- 
modation in domestic life, so surely does the church receive 
an improved and visible form. In fact, the west is not 
New England. There are fewer means ; they are of a lower 
character ; and the people who do not profess are less under 
the influence of wholesome restraint and decorum. How 
can it be otherwise ? There is, imdoubtedly, much to be 
done for it. But, meantime, you will know how to judge 
of the reports made on its waste places, by remembering, 
that if its present means are fewer than those of New 
England, they are decidedly more than those of Scotland."* 

One more test may be applied to the voluntary system 
in the United States; namely, the development under it 
of religious and benevolent activity. Now, the general fact 
is, beyond all question, that every mode of religious useful- 
ness has been set on foot, and is in vigorous action there. 
We shall take a cursory glance at a few principal points. 

1. Sunday-schools. Of the origin and progress in the 
United States of this important appendage to a religious 
society. Dr. Baird gives the following account : — 

" The first attempt to introduce Sunday-schools into the 
United States was made by the methodists in 1790, but 
from some cause or other it failed. A society was soon 
after formed at Philadelphia, with the late Bishop White at 
its head, and a few schools were established for ihe benefit 
of the poor, taught by persons who received a certain com- 
pensation for their trouble. Early in the present century, 
schools began to be established in various places under 
voluntary and gratuitous teachers ; and gradually becoming 
better known and appreciated, the number was found very 
considerable in 1816. Associations for promoting them 
more extensively began then to be formed in Philadelphia, 
New York, and other cities, and the publication of spelling 
and hymn-books, scriptural catechisms, &c., for the children 

* i2eedandMatheftoii*&li(«R&\ANe)'gA4S). 
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was commenced. Some persons also did much to advance 
this good work individually. 

*^ Measures were taken in 1823 for the forming of a 
national society which should extend the benefit of Sunday- 
schools to all parts of the country ; and, accordingly, the 
American Sunday-school Union was instituted — an associa- 
tion composed of excellent men of all evangelical denominar 
tions, and in which, therefore, no particular denomination is 
represented as such. It has now been diffusing its blessings 
for above eighteen years. The board of managers is com- 
posed of intelligent and zealous laymen of the various 
evangelical denominations, the greater part residing in 
Philadelphia and its vicinity, as that is the centre of the 
Society's operations. 

" Its grand object is twofold, — to promote the establish- 
ment of Sunday-schools where required, and to prepare and 
publish suitable books, some to be employed as manuals in 
the schools, and others for libraries intended to furnish the 
children with suitable reading at home. In both depart- 
ments much good has been done. 

"In 1830 the Society resolved to establish a Sunday- 
school in every neighbourhood that was without any, 
throughout the western states, or valley of the Mississippi, 
wherever practicable. Three years thereafter, it adopted a 
like resolution with respect to the southern states. Both, 
but particularly the former, of these resolutions called forth 
much effort. Large sums were collected, and a great many 
schools were established. Every year since its commence- 
ment, the society has employed many of the above mis- 
sionaries ; in some years as many as twenty, thirty, forty, 
and even fifty such. These traverse the coimtry throughout 
its vast extent, resuscitate decaying schools, establish new 
ones, and encourage all."* 

In addition to this comprehensive Society, there are now 
in active operation several — we might say, many — denomi- 

• Baird,pp.d40,841. 
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national ones. There is no authentic account of the present 
number of Sunday-schools in the union. In 1832, they 
were estimated at 16,000, and the teachers at 130,000 or 
140,000. Dr. Baird, in his statistical paper, makes the fol- 
lowing statement : — " The American Sunday-school Union 
has issued 2000 different publications, mostly books for 
Sunday-school libraries ; the Methodist Sunday-school 
Union, 1885; the Massachusetts Sunday-school Union, 
3000; and the Episcopal, 300. It is estimated that there 
are now not £Eur from 3,000,000 of children, youth, and 
adults in Sunday-schools in the United States, taught by 
300,000 teachers, among whom are to be found many of 
the best of our young people, and even members of Con- 
gress and of our state legislatures, judges, lawyers, mayors 
of our cities and other magistrates, and of our < honourable 
women' not a few." 

2. Bible-classes. These are nearly akin to Sunday- 
schools, on which, however, they are a great advance. 
" So highly are they valued," says Dr. Baird, " as a means 
and occasion of good, that few settled pastors have not 
one or more among their flocks. In some cases, one for 
each sex is held once in the week ; that for gentlemen in 
the evening, that for ladies during the day. They meet, 
according to circumstances, in the church, lecture-room, 
vestry-room, school-room, or in some private house. The 
pastor sometimes devotes his Sabbath nights to a Biblical 
service for the benefit of all who can attend, — a practice 
feasible only where the population is compact, and the flock 
within an easy distance of the place of meeting. In country 
churches, these classes often hold their meetings in church 
before the regular service commences, or in the interval 
between the morning and afternoon services. 

'< In conducting these classes, the common method is to 
go through some particular book of the sacred volume in 
course, and some system of Bible questions is generally pur- 
med. Upon tbia plan, all who liaye \m^ ^sAVsl^c^s^s^^^ 
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for the task prepare themselTes, by reading and study, for 
answering the questions to be found in the book that is 
used. But it is not the practice of any well-informed 
pastor to confine himself to the questions contained in the 
book. These he employs as he sees fit : by the questi<Hi8 
he puts he assists in sustaining the attention of the people; 
and he takes occasion to give a great amount of scriptiiral 
instruction."* 

3. Home Missions. It is manifest that the immense 
territory through which the growing population of the 
United States is so rapidly pouring, must present a large • 
sphere, and create an imperative demand, for home-mis- 
sionary exertions; not so much, however, to carry the 
gospel as to a pagan land, as to assist small churches who 
have already carried it there, but are unable adequately to 
maintain the institutions of the gospel by their own efibrts. 
On this subject let us again hear Dr. Baird : — 

** This inability to support the public preaching of the 
gospel, often arises from the number of sects to be found in 
new settlements, and even in some districts of an old state. 
In this respect, diversity of sects sometimes causes a serious, 
though temporary evil, not to be compared with the advan- 
tage resulting from it in the long-run. It is an evil, too, 
which generally becomes less and less every year, in any 
given place, the little churches, however weak at first, grar 
dually becoming, through the increase of population, strong 
and independent; and what is more, an evil disappearing, or 
rather, as I hope to prove, being converted into a blessing. 

** The most obvious way of aiding such feeble churcheSf 
is to form societies for this express object among the older 
and more flourishing churches in the eastern states. This 
has been done, and in this the voluntary principle has beau- 
tifully developed itself, particularly during the last fifteen 
years."t 

Operations of a home misaLonary ^smd ^ere set on £oot in 
♦ Baird, p. 848. ^ B«a^,^.^\\. 
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Coimecticut shortly after the era of American independence 
(1775), and this agency has been subsequently adopted by 
almost all the religious bodies, and, on the whole, to a very 
large extent After noticing only four or five of the princi- 
pal societies formed for this purpose, Dr. Baird says: — 

** The societies which we have passed imdcr review, sup- 
port, in all, above 1600 ministers of the gospel, in new and, 
as yet, feeble churches and flocks. Year after year, many of 
these cease to require assistance, and then others are taken 
ap in their turn. Be it remembered, that the work has 
been systematically prosecuted for no long course of time. 
Twenty years ago, in fact, the most powerful and extensive 
of these societies did not exist ; others were but commenc- 
bg their operations. It is an enterprise with respect to 
which the churches have as yet but partially developed 
their energies and resources ; still, they have accomplished 
enough to demonstrate how much may be done by the 
rolnntary principle, towards the calling into existence of 
churches and congregations in the settlements rapidly form- 
ing, whether in the new or the old states."* 

To this, which relates to the year 1842, Dr. Baird has 
idded, in his statistical paper, the following summary for 
1850: — "The American Home Missionary Society, sup- 
ported by congregationalists and new school presbyterians, 
employed 1032 missionaries in the home field; the old 
school presbyterians, through their board, 570; the bap- 
iists, 168 ; the episcopalians, 96 ; the methodists, 787 : in 
ill, 2603, at the cost of 426,868 dollaxs."t 

4. Bible Societies. These are as well sustained, and are 
IS popular, in the United States as in England. They are 
lupported, in common, by good men of every name, although 
hej have not escaped the operation of causes which have 
rent, or rather have multiplied them. 

" It is twenty-six years," says Dr. Baird, writing in 1843, 

*mnce the American Bible Sodety ^«ca \3Qa^\?Q^'^^sA?>^ 

• Baird, p. 325. ^ k\iOu\. 5lWi?!f^. 
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now has branches in all parts of the conntry. It has sent 
out, in all, 3,052,765 copies of the Bible or of the New Tes- 
tament, from its depository. Last year alone, 257,167 
copies went forth to bless the nation. In the years 1829 
and 1830, great and systematic efforts were made to place a 
Bible in every family that was without one throughout the 
whole land. Much was accomplished ; yet so rapid is the 
increase of the population, that these efforts must be re- 
peated from year to year ; and the work can only be done 
by dividing the country into small districts, and engaging 
active and zealous persons to visit every house from time to 
time, ascertain what families are destitute of the Scriptures, 
and supply them by selling or giving away copies, accord- 
ing to circumstances. Great efforts are also made at New 
York, and other sea-ports, to supply foreign emigrants as 
they arrive on our shores. 

" Nor does the American Bible Society confine its efforts 
to the United States. It has for many years associated 
itself with those societies which, by prosecuting the same 
work in foreign lands, are labouring to hasten the coming 
of that day when * the knowledge of the Lord shall fill the 
earth.' The receipts of the Society for last year amounted 
to 134,357 dollars, of which 20,619 were appropriated to 
the work abroad."* 

The American and Foreign Bible Society was formed 
in 1837, by some members of baptist churches, in order to 
be able to support versions of the Scriptures in which the 
terms relating to baptism should not be (as in the common 
English version they are) transferred from the Greek, but 
translated into each language respectively. In 1850 this 
Society was divided, and a third now exists, Under the 
name of the American Bible Union, having specifically in 
view the effectuation of a new translation of the Scriptures 
into the English tongue. The Societies, since the com- 
mencement of their operatioTia, Tmun© cvicvj\aXfc^ *\JV\^^^ 

* Nearly ^27,000. Bmi^l.^b.^'I'^- 
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Bibles and New Testaments. The issues of tlie American 
Bible Society alone were, in 1850, 633,395. 

5. Indian Missions. We touch this subject with great 
delicacy, and not without pain. We read with small com- 
placency, in royal charters, professions of concern for the 
spiritual welfare of the American savages, or injunctions to 
seek their couversion to the Christian religion. Nor can we 
contemplate without other feelings than we are called upon 
here to express, the course which has been now for more 
than two hundred years pursued towards these hapless chil- 
dren of mortality. We acknowledge the magnanimity 
and piety of individuals, and concur in rendering to 
the names of Sarjeant and of Brainerd an homage which 
can never die. But this is beside the mark. It was 
under the system of religious establishments. Under the 
voluntary system, however, efforts have been continuously 
made for the religious benefit of the Indian tribes; and we 
quote with pleasure the following account of the result up 
to 1843:— 

"Within the territory claimed by the United States, 
there are now above fifty missionary stations, about fifty 
missionaries, above forty assistant-missionaries, American 
and native, and not much under 5000 communicants, or 
members of churches. There is also a very considerable 
number of schools and scholars.*' * 

6. Foreign Missions. This is the broadest aspect of 
Christian benevolence, and it is by no means wanting in 
the western world. 

" Almost every evangelical church in the United States," 
says Dr. Baird, " is doing more or less for the propagation 
of the gospel in foreign, and especially in heathen, lands. 
I know not, indeed, that there is a single exception, unless 
it be among some of the smaller German denominations, or 
some branches of the methodist and presbyterian churches. 
Even these, however, seem almost all to contribute towards 

♦ Baird, ip.ftSV. 



CHAPTER V. 

ZNTEBENCE FBOM ITS DIRECT BESULTS. 

After this very brief, and even superficial, survey of the 
religious condition of the United States, what is to be our 
conclusion? Certainly not that the whole region is a 
paradise, that its entire population are true Christians, or 
even that all its church-goers are converted persons. Nor 
shall we say, as Dr. Baird may be understood to say, that 
all its religion is owing to the voluntary principle. No 
doubt there would have been religion in America had the 
system of ecclesiastical establishments been perpetuated and 
diffused. The question really before us is. Whether there is 
as much religion in the United States without establish- 
ments, as there would have been with them ? If there be, 
America affords, at least, no argument against the volun- 
tary principle; but if there be more, and much more, 
an argument of proportionate strength is supplied in its 
favour. 

We must, of course, leave the decision of this question to 
our readers, every one for himself. To us it seems very 
clear that religion has assumed an attitude and made a 
progress in the United States, which, under a system of 
ecclesiastical establishments, would have been not only 
improbable, but impossible ; and that the churches which 
were once established, have their share in the general pro- 
spezity, and owe their existence, as VitBi\.'Vio^'e»^\ftV5afe-^«c^ 
&ci of their disestablishineiit. 
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This conclusion has the greater force, because, unques- 
tionably, the test to -which the voluntary principle has in 
this case been put, "was of an extraordinary severity. If 
there can be any circumstances in which the resources and 
influence of national endowments and government patronage 
may be pronounced to be indispensable, or any to which 
the energy of spontaneous action might beforehand be de- 
clared to be inadequate, they are certainly those which have 
presented themselves on the North American continent. The 
voluntary principle had a gigantic task. To take up, single- 
handed, the provision for the religious welfare of a popula- 
tion then so large, and sure to increase with unparalleled 
rapidity, and equally sure to occupy a position in which 
religious instruction would be attended with unexampled 
difficulties, involved a very grave responsibility. Some men, 
without being either fools or cowards, might excusably have 
said, " Woe to the cause of religion, if the government does 
not put its shoulder to the wheel !** 

Even under this extraordinary demand the voluntary 
principle has not broken down. It has done at least as 
much, and as well, as could have been done by established 
churches ; and if the race be not yet decided in its favour, 
no advantage has hitherto been yielded to its rival. No 
candid judgment in this case can be more favourable towards 
establishments than that of the Earl of Carlisle, who spent 
some time in the United States, and delivered his public 
verdict in few but pregnant words, in his lecture at Leeds, 
in the year 1850. His lordship said : — 

"It is my wish to touch very lightly upon any point 
which among us — among even some of us now here— may 
be matter of controversy. I, however, honestly think that 
the experience of the United States does not as yet enable 
them to decide on either side the argument between the 
established and voluntary systems in religion. Take the 
towns by themselves, and I think tikfi vol\mfcM^ -^TvsxavT^lA 
appears fully adequate to BatisSy oilH x^^^^^vs^ ^sss^^l^^^s^ 
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Then it must be remembered that the class which msikes 
the main difficulty elsewhere, scarcely, if at aU, exists in 
America. It is the blessed privilege of the United States — 
and it is one which goes very far to counterbalance any 
drawbacks at which I may have to hint — ^that they really 
have not, as a class, any poor among them. A real beggar 
is what you never see. On the other hand, over their 
immense tracts of territory the voluntary Gfystem has not 
sufficed to produce sufficient religious accommodation. It 
may, however, be truly questioned, whether any establish- 
ment would be equal to that function. This is one among 
the many questions which the republican experience of 
America has not yet solved. As matters stand at present, 
indifference to religion cannot fairly be laid to her charge. 
Probably, religious extremes are pushed furth^ than else- 
where. There certainly is a breadth and universality of 
religious liberty which I do not regard without some degree 
of envy." 

From such an observer any opinion has its value, and 
one so carefully formed and expressed has a more eminent 
value. We add to it that of a man who, although not a 
member of an ecclesiastical establishment, can scarcely, 
from his connexion with the methodist body, be deemed an 
ardent friend of the voluntary principle, the Rev. Dr. Dixon. 
This gentieman visited America in 1848, and on the sub- 
ject before us he says : — 

"There are no sects in America — ^no dissenters, no se- 
ceders, or whatever other term may be employed to designate 
the position and standing of a Christian society. They are 
alike considered as Christians ; and adopting, according to 
the judgment of charity, with equal honesty the common 
charter of salvation, the Word of God, they are treated 
as equal, and as possessing similar and indefeasible rights. 

" This is certainly a new aspect of living and visible 
Cbriatiaiiity, and our busineBB mtk it. at '^Te»&iQX.\&\i:^^e&t 
its operation on society. Caa "periect "VSibettj wA ^^jos^otoj 
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in religion work well, when favonred by circumstances as 
in the United States? Is Christianity itself, in its own 
revelations, its own glorious platform and basis, its own 
provisions and divinity, when made plain and put into the 
hands of a people, sufficient, without being formed and 
modified by the political society, to produce its legitimate 
fruits ? Is this common Christianity, astatight and developed 
in Scripture, sufficient for a nation ? May the people of a 
state be safely left, other things being favourable, to this 
simple process? This question is in course of solution in 
the United States. So far as it has been tested, it is 
believed to have answered." * 

The testimony of a non-clerical traveller shall be adduced, 
— ^that of Alexander Mackay, Esq., barrister-at-law. Hia 
words are these : — 

" For the first time since its junction with the state, has 
Christianity been thrown upon its own imperishable re- 
sources, in the midst of a great people. And has it suffered 
from its novel position? Who accuses the Americans of 
being an irreligious people ? Nay, rather, who can deny 
to them, as a people, a pre-eminence in religious fervour 
and devotion ? . . . Takiug the country as a whole, 
the religious sentiment is more extensively diffiised, and 
more active in its operation, in America than in Great 
Britain. What, then, becomes of the sinister predictions of 
those who assert that a state connexion is necessary to the 
vigorous maintenance of Christianity ? .... Is proof 
of the vitality and energy of religion wanted ? Look at 
the number of its churches, the extent and character of its 
congregations, the frequency of its religious assemblages, 
the fervour of its religious exercises, and the devotion of 
its religious community, testified by their large and multifa- 
rious donations for religious purposes, both at home and 
abroad." f 

* Dixon's Methodism in America, ^^. 145, 147. 
f Mackaj'a Western "WotVd, noL m. Yfi**^'^>*^^* 
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The Rev. Drs. Reed and Matheson, whose opportunities 
of observation were extensive, speak in terms equally- 
strong. 

" All these results," says Dr. Reed, " are most striking ; 
and, in truth, if they are admitted, they are overwhelming 
in evidence. . . . • And "with such results before us, 
shall we still with'blindness and prejudice refuse the lessons 
they imperatively convey? While such evidence is de- 
veloping itself in favour of the voluntary principle, where 
alone it has found an open and fiEiir field of probation, 
should not the dissenter be confirmed in his assurance of its 
power and efficiency, and be disposed to rest his cause on it 
with confidence and quiet? And should not the pious 
churchman, who regards an establishment only as it pro- 
motes the interests of religion among the people, be in- 
clined, whatever may have been his original disinclina- 
tion, to weigh such testimony with calm and dispassionate 
attention?"* 

The Rev. Drs. Cox and Hoby, ministers of the baptist 
denomination, made a visit to the United States in 1835, 
and on their return published a volume, in which they give 
their judgment in the following terms : — 

" We add our unhesitating testimony to that of our pre- 
decessors in favour of what is denominated the purely 
voluntary principle in support of religion. All the obser- 
vations we were enabled to make during our widely-ex- 
tended journey, confirmed our persuasion of its being incom- 
parably more efficacious than the compulsory system." f 

• Beed and Matheson's Narrative, vol. ii. p. 151. 
t The Baptists in America, Preface, p. 5. 
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ITS COLLATBBiX BE8ULTS. 



In preceding chapters we have directed our attention to 
what may he called the direct effects of the voluntary prin- 
ciple, or those which indicate its influence on religion itself, 
as manifested in the amount of church accommodation, in the 
numher of communicants, in the numher and qualiflcations 
of the ministerial hody, and in the various modes of religious 
and benevolent exertion ; we may now pay some regard to 
other influences of the voluntary principle, less direct, but 
by no means unimportant. 

The first topic we notice under this head, is the relation 
of the religious bodies in the United States one to another. 

Before we look more closely at this, however, and with a 
view to prepare ourselves for a just appreciation of it, we 
shall do well to call to our recollection the relation which 
the various religious bodies in our own country bear to one 
another. This is sufficiently marked to have left on the 
mind of every observant person a distinct impression, and 
we venture to say a painful one. Here, on the one hand, 
is a church established by law, enormously endowed with 
national property, the exclusive recipient of national honours, 
its higher functionaries being peers of the realm, its haughty 
prerogatives fenced round by acts of parliament, noncon- 
formist religionists of every shade taxed for its support, while 
the worship they uphold (at a lax^e coe^X. \a ^^\&af^^Nai 
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tolerated (!) in return. Tims one sect is elevated above 
others; and, after the universal manner of poor human 
nature, it bears its supremacy in a jealous and tyrannical 
spirit. It denounces dissent as schism ; that is, as a damn- 
able sin. It reckons dissenters everywhere intruders, as 
though the whole nation were its manor, and every noncon- 
formist a poacher, deserving, on the most lenient estimate, 
a summary ejection from the parish. It calls dissent on the 
great scale the curse of the country, and does everything 
in its power at once to mulct, insult, and destroy every 
community which bears the name. It is made of absolute 
selfishness, and has no bowels of compassion. It wiU 
distrain the poor man's household goods for a few penny- 
worth of church-rates. It will pursue a manly recusant to 
ruin in the ecclesiastical courts. It will leave a resolute 
opponent to perish in prison ; and if it were not muzzled — 
for these are rather its growls than its bites — ^it would 
doubtless commit him to the flames. There are no restraints 
or mitigations of ecclesiastical despotism for which we are 
indebted to the established church. It is only as the state 
has made itself its gaoler, that the community enjoys even 
a measure of tranquillity. 

And this, like almost all social mischiefs, does not stand 
alone. It breeds a counterpart of evil. It gives to the 
action of the voluntary principle, in itself the most just and 
the most generous of sentiments, an aspect of strife and 
contention. In claiming what is just for ourselves, we are 
of necessity contradicting and endeavouring to thwart the 
unrighteous claims made by another. We ask for love in a 
tone of controversy, and to obtain peace we make war. It 
is not that the voluntary principle is essentially irate and 
irritating ; but it is the infelicity of the circumstances in 
which it has to operate. To recover property which has 
been stolen, is of necessity to dispossess those who have 
wrongfully appropriated it. It is, "ko^c^et , ^ disadvantage. 
It prevents the voluntary prm6.Tg>\e irom. «?g'^'Qan3v%\s^N^ 
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true colours, witfaholds it from prodadng its nattiral 
effects, and constrains it reluctantly to augment for a time 
the social strifes which its universal prevalence would 
extinguish. 

So it is in England ; and so it was in America, while 
church establishments existed there, as what we have 
abeady said concerning both the Virginian and the New 
England colonies has sufficiently demonstrated ; but so it is 
not now. 

To travellers in the United States, no fact has been more 
immediately or more powerftdly striking than the total 
absence of religious rivalry. Amidst such a multitude of 
sects, an inhabitant of the old world naturally, and almost 
instinctively, looks for one that sets up exclusive pretensions, 
and possesses an actual predominance. But he finds nothing 
of the kind. Neither presbyterianism, nor prelacy, nor any 
other form of ecclesiasticism, makes the slightest effort to 
lift its head above its fellow. And with the resig^tion of 
exclusive pretensions, the entire ecclesiastical strife has 
ceased, and the din of angry war has been hushed; and 
here, at length, the voluntary principle is able to exhibit 
itself in its true colours, as a lover of peace, and the author 
ci concord. It is busied no longer with the arguing of dis- 
puted claims, but throws its whole energy into free and 
combined operations for the extension of Christianity. 
The general religious energy embodies itself in a thousand 
forms ; but while there is before the church a vast field to 
which the activities of all are scarcely equal, there is, also, 
'<a fair field and no favour,'' — a field in which aU have the 
same advantages, and in which each is sure to find rewards 
proportionate to its wisdom and its zeaL This inestimable 
benefit of religious peace is clearly due to the voluntary 
principle. 

This result made a powerful impression on the mind of 
the Earl of Carlisle, who pointedly referred to it in. hi& 
lecture, at Leeds, in 1S50 ; and \t \uba 'Wss^. tl^*cvkr^ \&. 
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emphatic terms by other travellers. Thus, for example, 
the Rev. Br. Dixon observes : — 

*' Notwithstanding the number of churches bearing differ- 
ent names, and adopting diversified forms of service, there 
is probably as much, or more, unity in the states than else- 
where. . . . It is no marvel that this unity of spirit 
prevails. The bitterness of sectarianism is prevented by the 
nature of their position. No one church thinks of calling 
another church . . . heretics, schismatics, dissenters. ^ 
. . . These things can have no existence where common- 
law Christianity prevails : they are the assumptions of sects, 
of exclusive pretensions, of caste claims. 

" The American system looks for unity on this broad 
basis. As far as can be seen, it is as much secured as can 
well be expected, in the midst of the infirmities of human 
nature. At any rate, society is not convulsed, nor the state 
put into jeopardy, by religious contentions, claims, and 
projects. If religion does not bless, neither does it curse 
the country ; if it does not produce health, neither does it 
spread any social pestilence ; if, in fine, it does not allay 
human passions, neither does it exasperate them. But the 
matter is placed too low by being thus hypothetically put 
It is my deep conviction that religion is the conservative 
power of American society. It is the salt of the conmiimity ; 
it is the life and soul of public and private virtue ; it is the 
cement — the power of coherence — which holds the states 
together; and by purifying the public morals, elevating 
the soul with noble sentiments, creating the sense of re- 
sponsibility, and stimulating to industry, it is creative of 
their greatness and power." • 

Mr. Mackay bears a similar testimony, in the following 
passage : — 

" It is only in America that the voluntary principle has 

had an opportunity of exhibiting itself in its proper charac- 

ter. There are many, judging oi it tcom the -^hase which 

• Dixon, pp. 141, \4^. 
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it assumes in this oonntiy, who object to it on the ground 
of its apparent tendency to ran into fanaticism. ... In 
a country divided between the Tolmitory principle and 
that of an established chnrch, the tendency to over-zeal 
and fanaticism is much increased by the conflict which is 
waged between the two principles. The blow of the 
attacking party is always more violent than that of the 
attacked. The volimtaries are here the attacking party. 
The church, with some slight exceptions, remains on the 
defensive, the cohorts of voluntaryism assailing her at every 
practicable point. . . . Voluntaryism in America ex- 
hibits itself in a more attractive aspect. There it has the 
whole field to itself ; and its manifestation of a more tract- 
able disposition is owing not a little, perhaps, to the absence 
of those inducements to strife and opposition to which 
dissent in this country is exposed. 

'' Religion in America is rarely brought into the field as 
a political accessary. Americans seek not to achieve any 
thing political through its means. In this respect, religion 
escapes in America the degradation to which it is so fre- 
quently subjected here. By refraining frt)m interfering 
with politics, and confining itself to a purely social influence, 
it recommends itself more to the community generally, than 
it would do were it, as in this country, constantly thwarting 
the progress of secular interests. . . . Voluntaryism in 
America is for this reason divested of many of those features 
which render dissent imattractive in this country."* 

A second topic which here presents itself to us, is the 
relation of religion to civil and political freedom. 

It is an observation which has forced itself on the careful 
observers of English history, that the political influence of 
the established church has for the most part been adverse 
to the progress of firee institutions. It has, indeed, been set 
down by some persons of no mean authority, as the princi- 
pal barrier to social improvement. In France^ wkere tk«c^ 

• Macka7,pp.^&— ^1. 
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18 much less of practical religiotis tokitttioa than in En^ 
land, the naticmal diiirchea, Romanist and proteatant, haye 
exercised a similar influence with mnoii greater power; 
and in countries where there is no toleration, aa in many 
parts of Italy, the dominant ecdesiastioal system ia un- 
doubtedly a most effectiye, if not the main, support of 
despotic government Just in the same manner did the 
establishment principle work on the western side of the 
Atlantic. In Massachusetts, which ought, above all placet 
upon earth, to have been the scnl of liberty, it created a 
tyranny as odious as any which the world ever saw, and 
upheld it until the necessary and inevitaUe diflbsicm of civil 
liberty led to a limitation, and prepared for the overthrow^ 
of the ecclesiastical despotism. 

This state of things, also, has been changed. In America 
now, religion and liberty go hand in hand. The religioiu 
communities are in possession of no prerogatives of which 
the progress of free institutions can deprive them ; and the 
influence and activities of religion are totally independent 
of the forms of political development ; while, in addition 
to this, the spirit of freedom is essentially one, whether in 
religion or in politics — ^whether in things secular or things 
spiritual, and its operation in one deportment is naturally 
allied to its operation in the other. 

We cannot find a more fedr or trustworthy witness on 
this subject than M. de Tocqueville, who in his celebrated 
work makes use of the following language : — 

** Upon my arrival in the United States, the religious 
aspect of the country was the first thing that struck my 
attention ; and the longer I stayed there, the more did I 
perceive the great political consequences resulting from this 
state of things, to which I was imaccustomed. In France 
I had almost always seen the spirit of religion and the spirit 
of ireedom pursuing courses diametrically opposed to each 
other; but in America 1 found tt\a.t ^^ajey -^et^ intimately 
united, and that they rdgned m ooxQaissu. oss^x ^^ >!»ss\fo 
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country. My desire to discover the causes of this pheno- 
menon increased from day to day. In order to satisfy it, 
I questioned the members of all the different sects ; and I 
more especially sought the society of the clergy, who are 
the depositaries of the different persuasions, and who are 
more especially interested in their duration. As a member 
of the Boman Catholic church, I was more particularly 
brought into contact with several of its priests, with whom 
I became intimately acquainted. To each of these men I 
expressed my astonishment, and I explained my doubts : I 
found that they differed upon matters of detail alone ; and 
that they mainly attributed tiiepeac^l dominion of religion 
in their country to the separation of church and state, I 
do not hesitate to afi&rm, that during my stay in America 
I did not meet with a siogle individual, of the clergy oir 
of the laity, who was not of the same opinion upon this 
point"* 

• De Tocqneville's Democracy in America, vol. ii. p. 287. 
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It may well be supposed that a fact in itself so re- 
markable, and in its significance so condemnatory, as the 
constitution of a great nation without an ecclesiastical 
establishment, would excite no little severity of criticism. 
Hard things haye imdoubtedly been said of the United 
States in consequence of its neglect in this matter ; and to 
these we shall feel it necessary to give a sufficient, but not 
an extended notice. 

The objections alleged against the religious system of 
the United States are of two kinds, one theoretical and the 
other practical— the former relating to the principle, the 
latter to its operation. 

The strength of the first class of objections is put out in 
the assertion, that the government of the United States 
is now irreligious : it has no conscience ; — ^it is an infidel 
government 

Effectually to meet this charge, it is necessary to examine 
with some care the language in which it is couched, and 
which, in fact, contains a fallacy entirely destructive of the 
charge itself. The assertion is, that if a nation be without 
an ecclesiastical establishment, its government is irreligious, 
— without a conscience — ^infidel. Now this language is 
evidently founded on an assumption that governments, as 
such, can have a religions charaxste, a c,cm&ciety;i« or no con- 
science. We deny this altogether. Mot«\,ox V:jN\3£L'^S&'OM8i 
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same thing for the present argument) religious character is 
necessarily personal, and cannot in the nature of things 
belong to governments. It can belong only to individuals. 
You can say of a man that he is religious or irreligious, 
that he has or has not a conscience, because he is an entity 
of which properties of this class may justly be predicated : 
but if you group men together, in any numbers, whether 
two or two hundred, you can no longer say the same thing 
of the group that you might of the individuals. It is not 
competent to two men to have a — ^that is, one — conscience ; 
they necessarily have two. Now, a government is a group 
of men, associated, indeed, into a certain unity for a certain 
class of actions, but yet a group of men, who, as men, have 
each a conscience ; but as a group, that is, as a government, 
they cannot have anything of the kind. To talk of it is 
absurd. 

Or if, by a species of refinement, the substantial humani- 
ties of the group be evaporated, and a government be con- 
ceived of as a sort of ethereal entity, a political being, 
having a permanency irrespective of the shifting human 
materials of which it may from time to time be composed, 
it is still more difficult to conceive of conscience being one 
of its attributes. It is, indeed, manifest that such a thing is 
an impossibility. 

This is nothing more than an abuse of a familiar form of 
speech, according to which we ascribe a character to a 
government, and speak of it, for example, as despotic or 
liberal. Everybody knows that this is not done to ascribe 
properties to the government itself, but merely to denote 
the character of the measures pursued by it; measures 
which may be not at all in accordance with the personal 
sentiments of the governing men, but possibly in direct 
contravention of thfm. 

The objection, consequently, has no force. To say that, 
when a nation has an ecclesiastical establishment, its 
government has a conscience, aa'dL\)l[^\>'^\v^^x\^^^A&^s^$^^ ^sc^^k^ 
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its goyemment has not a oonacienoe, is to talk abrardly. 
Conscience is not an attribnte which can be predicated of 
any government, of any kind. 

We might easily extend this argument, «nd show into 
what inferential absurdities those might be led who main- 
tain the theory of governments having consciences ; bat we 
shall content ourselves with the preceding brief refutation 
of it, and proceed to direct our attention to the practical 
objections whidbi have been alleged against the ecclesiasti- 
cal system of the United States. 

In this department of our work we have to do at once with 
a bold and manly, if not an altogether tair opponent, in the 
person of Captain Marryatt, who, in the third volume ci 
his Diary in America, has given a whole chapter on re- 
ligion, and stated his sentiments at large. We have already 
made some passing references to the statements of this gen- 
tleman, and we shall now enter somewhat faHj into his 
allegations. 

Everybody is fiEuniliar with Captain Frederick Marryatt^ 
as not only a voluminous, but a very lively and entertaining 
writer. He was also beyond doubt an able and valuable 
officer. He was not, however, exactly the man to supply us 
with a trustworthy judgment of American institutions. 
Like Achilles in the Styx, he is baptized in high-diurch 
feeling and toryism, but without the exception even of his 
heel. He frankly avows, indeed, a hatred of democracyi 
and a design to do it all the injury he can. From such an 
observer we have to anticipate no impartiality, and little 
candour. 

If Captain Marryatt was not guilty of liberal politics, so 
neither does he seem to have been largely acquainted with ex- 
perimental religion. He was readily submissive to the gilded 
yoke of a dominant priesthood, and happy in the slumbers 
of a sanctimonious formalism , but he hadUttle sympathy 
W2d!i the workingB of a tender conscienfie, and no admiration 
i^ tJie eamestnesa and activities o£ ^aimr\ieax\e^'^^« 
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To show that we are not formmg a judgment without 
iKxiky in speaking thus of the author before us, we cite what 
will be generally deemed a high authority upon matters of 
this class, the language of the Edinburgh Review, which is 
as follows : — 

" Before reading Captain Marryatt's chapter on religion, 
we should have declined accepting him as either witness or 
judge upon the subject anywhere, but more especially in 
America. After reading it we still decline. He may think 
that he is anxious ' to do justice to the really religious por- 
tion of its inhabitants ;' but he is too much of a high- 
churchman to do justice to a nation of dissenters. Our 
objection, however, lies deeper and broader than even this. 
Keligion in America has a gravity, an earnestness, or, if 
Captain Marryatt prefers the expression, an atmosphere of 
excitement round about it, to which we readily imagine he 
found nothing in his nature to respond. The mocking tone 
which he has picked up in running over the world about 
gold and godliness-a suspicion of everybody and every- 
thing that are unfortunate enough to appear to him to be 
righteous overmuch— a detestation of the bigotry of the 
pilgrim fathers so intense, that he can find no other word 
but ' diabolical vices' for their mistaken virtues — are symp* 
toms of an antipathy in nature amoimting to a positive 
disability, when the question is — ^What is the real religious 
condition of America at the present day P Captain Mar- 
ryatt compassionates Dr. Eeed's credulity in favour of tem- 
perance societies ; but he is infinitely more credidous in 
fiEivour of himself, if he indeed conceives that there is a man 
in Christendom, desirous of knowing anything of the moral 
and religious prospects of America, who woidd hesitate for 
a moment in his choice between the evidence of Dr. Heed 
and Dr. Matheson on one side, and of Captain Marryatt on 
the other."* 

Captain Marryatt's survey of religion ha. the United 
* Edinburgh B^yieir, voV. \sl. '^. \^. 
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States, althougli generally to its disadyantage, contains 
some striking admissions in its favour, which may as well 
he cited, perhaps, at the commencement of onr reply. 

** I helieve," says he, " that in no other country is more 
zeal shown hy its various ministers, zeal even to the sacri- 
fice of life ; that no coimtry sends out more zealous mission- 
aries ; that no country has more societies for the difl^on 
of the gospel ; and that in no other country in the world 
are larger sums suhscrihed for the furtherance of these 
praiseworthy ohjects than in the eastern states of America* 
I admit all this ; and admit it with pleasure, hecause I 
know it to he true." 

In speaking of the western frontier, he says, ** You may 
pass in one day a dozen towns not having ahove twenty or 
thirty private houses, although you will invariahly find | 
in each an hotel, a hank, and churches of two or three 
denominations." 

These are certainly gratifying statements, and, from the 
quarter from which they come, they must he deemed emi- 
nently worthy of credit. With such effects of the volun- 
tary principle hefore his eyes, of what did he find reason to 
complain ? 

1. Several of his accusations relate to the operation of the 
new system on the clerical hody. It has raised up self-con- 
stituted ministers ; it has wrested power from the clergy; 
it has overwhelmed them with lahour. The last of these 
accusations might seem to supply a sufficient answer to the 
first ; since, if the demand for exertion is greater than the 
regular clergy can supply, it is clearly better that it should 
be done by spontaneous labourers, than not done at alL 
This dislike of self-coustituted ministers, however, is nothing 
but the result of English high-church prejudice, and can be 
regarded only as marking the degree at which the Captain 
stood in the scale of the ecclesiastical thermometer. He 
would, of course, denounce the entiie nonconformist clergy 
of Great Britain on the same gtonnA.-, ttsAV\,^ws5L^^aR«sa 
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fhat his aversion must extend to all the American clergy, 
except the episcopal, the presbyterian, and the Romish. 

That the voluntary system has wrested power from the 
hands of the clergy is no doubt a fact ; but it does not 
follow firom this, as the Captain elsewhere affirms, that it 
^'has deprived the pastoral office of its legitimate influ- 
ence." It may be that the power held by the clergy imder 
religious establishments in general, or under the American 
establishments in particular, was excessive rather than 
legitimate. This also is matter of opinion. For our own 
part, we believe it to be of the nature of religious establish- 
ments to put the clergy into a very false position, and to 
invest them with a degree of power which cannot but be 
hurtful both to society and to themselves ; and we are quite 
sure that in the United States this power was practically 
injurious to an enormous extent. No one who has read the 
preceding pages can doubt this. That such power has been 
wrested from the hands of the clergy is one of the greatest 
blessings for which the Americans have to be thankful: 
whether the process of denudation has gone further than is 
expedient, is a question on which it is not necessary for us 
to enter. This is evidently a matter of opinion, on which 
all parties have to pursue their own course. It is enough 
to make this remark, that the legitimate influence of an un- 
established clergy lies very much with themselves, and that 
they may in all cases, within proper limits, expect to have 
as much power as they deserve. 

" The talents of the clergy," Captain Marryatt somewhat 
bitterly complains, "are always in the market for the 
highest bidder." Will he have the candour to ask himself 
whether this is an evil peculiar to the voluntary system ? 
With what thoughtlessness and infatuation does a charge of 
this sort come from a member of the Church of England ; — a 
church which presents more temptations to the cupidity 
of its clergy than any ecclesiastical establishment in the 
world ! 
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No oomplaint is more loudly reiterated bj Captain Max- 
ryatt, than that, in some denominations more particularly, 
ministers are overworked ; and he makes a very long ex- 
tract from a pamphlet of the Bev. Calvin Colton, repres^it- 
ing the process as one almost of clerical murder. Mr. 
Colton, however, is a witness whose testimony is liable to 
material deductions, since it is given in vindication of his 
personal removal from a hard-working position to one of 
lighter toil. As for Captain Marryatt, his views of muds^ 
terial duty are, no doubt, sufficiently luxurious. In troth, 
this is a question of a practical kind, and must be settled by 
an exercise of practical wisdom. That churches in the 
United States should wish a large amount of religious ac- 
tivity from their ministers is very creditable to themselves; 
that they should be reckless of the life and health of their 
ministers is not probable, nor do we believe it to be exten*" 
sively true; but, to whatever extent it maybe. true, the 
remedy is in the hands of the ministers themselves, and it 
cannot be long ere it is actually applied. 

2. Another class of accusations brought by Captain Mar- 
ryatt against the voluntary system relates to the religioas 
character which has been produced under its influence. It 
has fostered religious excitement, it has generated a love of 
change, and it has multiplied sects without end. 

" Beligious excitement" ! We know sufficiently well what 
the Captain means by this phrase, to pass it by as an ac- 
cusation of small weight. We may take it rather as a 
exdogy. *'In America,'' says he, ''aU religion is excite- 
ment." This sweeping denunciation saves us the trouble of 
making an exception, and of saying how far we are froift 
sympathizing with some of the scenes of religious excite^ 
ment which have been witnessed across the AtUmtio. 
There, it seems, in the opinion of Captain Marryatt, << aU 
religion is excitement." We wish it were so in England. 
A8 a proof that religion \aA Vel Xx[v«ns». bieoome '' aU 
excitement," Captain Marryatt inioxmB -oa VJQa.\.V\. ^Qc^snSS^ 
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diieflj among the women and the blacks. We here 
avail ourseltes again of the lang^oage of the Edinburgh 
leriewer : — 

^ Religion, especially in its ontward demonstrations, oom* 
monioates more immediately with the imagination and the 
feelings, than with the reason. Without doubt, therefore, 
in America, as everywhere else, the women will be more re- 
ligions than the men. This too will be the case more there 
than elsewhere, in proportion to the truth of the assertion 
that religion there * is all excitement ;' and that * every sect 
has so £eu: feJlen into Catholicism, that religion is become 
more an appeal to the senses than to the judgment.' But to 
affirm that religion in America has passed from the men 
to the women, and from the whites to the blacks, is an 
exaggeration scarcely less extravagant than the cause 
assigned for it." 

The cause assigned by Captain Marryatt for this p(re- 
tended change is, that it is absurd to suppose ^ that a man 
who has been in such ardent pursuit of wealth as is the 
American for six days in the week, can recal his attention 
to serious points on the seventh " ! To this it is quite enough 
to reply, that such an influence is obviously in no degiee 
connected with the voluntary system. 

That the voluntary system has generated a love of change, 
is, we have no doubt, an entirely Mse accusation. Not that 
we mean to deny the existence of a love of change as a hct 
in all religious communities in the United States ; but we 
think its existence is to be accounted for on a different prin- 
ciple. It must, indeed, be so, since it is not only in religion 
that a love of change appears. It is a universal character- 
istic of American society, and affects temporal affairs as 
palpably as it does spiritual ones. It has doubtless arisen 
from the circumstances in which the populaticm has been 
placed. Never has a numerous and civilized people had sadi 
multitudinous opportunities of choice as the Americauft\ 
tJmt ia to Bay, awsh indacemeiita to <Sbaxv!^) ^ ^i99^\»3S3^^3bi- 
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tions to changeableness. In a countrj densely peopled, 
and of compact social institutions and interests, like Eng- 
land, it is well if a man can find one course of successM 
exertion open to him ; and almost every man's choice is not 
only speedily, but permanently, made. In a wide and newly- 
settled coimtry such as the United States, every man finds a 
hundred ways of profitable employment, and he abandons 
at his pleasure first one and then another, because of the 
facilities which lie so abundantly around him. It is not in 
the nature of things that a population so situated should 
not become changeable; nor is it in the nature of things 
that a population which is changeable in everything else 
should not be so in religion. But it is absurd to blame the 
voluntary principle for this. 

It is undoubtedly true, that under the voluntary system 
the formal varieties of religion in the United States have 
greatly multiplied ; and, if more so there than elsewhere, the 
perfect religious freedom enjoyed will naturally account for 
it. Captain Marryatt makes no attempt, however, to prove 
that this is an evil, or to show how it can be prevented, 
except on a principle, which, if consistently carried out, 
would prohibit the allowance even of a single diversity j but, 
perhaps, his preference would be for the spiritual despotism, 
which, imder the name of unity, compresses all differences 
within its own bosom, where they struggle for a forbidden 
but inevitable existence, rather than the freedom which 
allows man's heart and conscience to work their way unfet- 
tered through all their vagaries, to the appreciation of the 
light and truth vouchsafed to us from heaven. 

3. A thu*d class of accusations brought by Captain Mar- 
ryatt against the voluntary system in the United States re- 
lates to the erection of churches. He tells us that the mul- 
tiplication of sects compels the multiplication of churches; 
that churches are built on speculation ; and that it costs a 
Sreat deal of money to secuie a eeat m^iK^TCL. He adds, as 
// ix> give piquancy to his coinplamt, ^^\> xQas^u ^1 ^^^sai^Vgl 
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the western region are " small to ridicule ;" that they are 
<< built of clap boards, and so light, that, if on wheels, two 
pair of English post-horses would trot them away/' 

A great deal of this has evidently no relation at all to the 
voluntary system. If there were an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment in every state in the union, the remoter settlements of 
a people penetrating every year farther and fiEullier into the 
forest and the prairie, would have churches, in the first 
instance, " small," and built, like every other dwelling, " of 
clap boards/' Did Captain Marryatt, however, see in the 
United States no churches large enough, or heavy enough, 
to please him ? 

The assertions that the multiplication of churches is 
compelled by the multitude of sects, and that it originates in 
speculation, are mutually contradictory ; but, whichever be 
the truth, the result is beneficial. As for building churches 
on speculation, did Captain Marryatt never hear of such a 
thing in England? He goes into the American plan of 
raising money for the erection of a church by selling the 
freehold of the seats, to show that it is not cheap: he has 
the grace to recollect, however, that the payment in this 
case is voluntary, and consequently optional. He, doubtless, 
would have preferred the imposition of a rate on all the 
householders of the parish. 

4. Another class of objections alleged by Captain Marryatt 
against the voluntary system in the United States relates to 
its social influence. It takes no care of the poor ; it has 
broken one of the strongest links between man and man ; 
and it has generated a tyrannical public opinion. 

There is no complaint which one hears with more displea- 
sure — ^we might say, with more disgust — ^from an English 
churchman than this, that other churches take no care of the 
poor. A falser boast was never trumpeted through the world 
than this, which we hear so often, that the Church of Eng- 
land is ** the poor man's church." As to AxSkSns^^^^ ^s^::^^cm^ 
Captain Marryatt means, that m \]i[i<^ 0[^nx€s\sA ^C&sst^ S& ^^^ 
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specific proTiflion for paupers. Certainly : there are no pan- 
pers to be provided for. The Earl of Carlisle, a very observ- 
ant but candid witness, testifies distinctly to this point, that, in 
the sense in which we speak of the poor in relation to ohnrch 
accommodation, there are no poor in America. When there 
are, no donbt Christian compassion will provide for them. 

But the "links between man and man" — the volnntaiy 
system has broken one of these, and even '* the strongest" of 
them. Can the reader divine what this isP Or will he 
believe that Captain Marryatt assigns to this position the 
« link" formed by an ecclesiastical establishment ? The links 
that bind society together are doubtless very important, and 
one would not willingly break any of them ; but what does 
an established church do to bind society together ? Captain 
Marryatt says that he witnessed religious disunion in £uni- 
lies; but the same thing occurs where there is an establish- 
ment. It afflicted him to see the members of a household 
dispersing themselves on a Sunday morning, one to one 
church and one to another; but he feiiled to observe, we 
must suppose, the cheerM goodwill which pervaded the 
whole, and the perfect absence of that grudging and dis- 
pleasure which a similar scene often produces in England. 
The heart-burnings and resentments which a ohurch-estft- 
blishment produces are the very things which split society 
to pieces, and coimteract with a fearful power the other 
influences which tend to make the several parts of it cleave 
one to another. 

Dr. Lang, however, characterises this statement as a gross 
misrepresentation of the real state of things in America. " The 
instances,"he says, " in which thedifferentmembers of the same 
£Amily are members of diflerent communions, are but few in 
number, in comparison with those in which they all go one 
way ; and even in these instances, as the protestant commu- 
nions of the United States are almost imiversally of evange- 
Jical seaitiments, the peace of iaim!^e&\aTQs^^ViL\eix^tfid."* 
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Captain Manyatt is probably right in telling ns, that 
public opinion in America has a control in religious matters 
somewhat approaching the tyrannical; but he is clearly 
wrong in ascribing this to the voluntary system. American 
public opinion is universally tyrannical, as much in the 
house as in the church, as much in teetotalism as in religion. 
It is in the general progress of transatlantic society that this 
element has developed itself, and it acts on religion only 
because it acts on everything. Ecclesiastical establishments 
could never have prevented its growth, and would have been 
far more afflicted by it than voluntary churches. 

5. The gravest of all the charges brought by Captain 
Marryatt against the voluntary system, however, is this— 
that it has not availed to prevent the growing degeneracy 
of the population. He pronoimces not only the ministry to 
be inefficient, but the system of education to be immoral; and 
he thus proceeds : — 

** The evidence that it is so, is in the demoralization which 
has taken place in the United States since the era of the 
Declaration of Independence, and which as a fact is freely 
admitted by so many American writers. Not fifty years 
back, at the time of the Declaration of Independence, was 
not the American community one of the most virtuous in 
existence? Such was indeed the case ; and it is now equally 
certain that they are one of the most demoralized. The 
question is, then. What can have created such a change in 
the short space of fifty years ? The only reply that can be 
given is, that as the Americans, in their eagerness to possess 
new lands, pushed away into the west, so did they leave 
civilization behind, and return to ignorance and barbarism 
— they scattered their population, and the word of God was 
not to be heard in the wilderness : that, as she increased 
her slave states, so did she give employment, land, and power 
to those who were indifferent to all law, human or divine. 
And as, since the formation of the union, the people have 
yearly gained advantages on the ^(]lveTQX&scli^^Q2D^S^ 
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eontrol it, to bare they controlled and fettered lefigion until 
it prodaoes no good fruits Add to this the demonilizn^ 
efiects of a democracy^ which tnms the thoughts of all to 
mammon, and it will be acknowledged that the rapid fidl is 
not 8o Tery surprising. 

'^ In no other coantry," adds Captain Mazryatt, ** are such 
atrennons exertions [as those of the Ammran clergy] so 
incessantly required to stem the torrent of atheism and infi- 
delity which so nniTersally exists in this." 

With some of the contents of these passages we haTe 
nothing to do; we shall remark on them only as they bear 
on oar proper subject — ^the operation of the Tolnntaiy prin- 
ciple in the United States. 

According to Captain Marryatt, then, ''a torrent of 
atheism and infidelity xmiversally exists^ there. This is 
easily said. It is, however, strongly contradicted by other 
testimony, ftilly worthy of credit. De Tocqnerille, for 
example, says, '* In the United States the sovereign anthority 
is religious, and consequently hypocrisy must be common ; 
but there is no country in the whole world in which the 
Christian rcHgion retains a greater influence over the souls 
of men than in America."* It is also inconsistent with the 
Captain's own admissions. How, for example, can this state- 
ment bo reconciled with his admission, that, where twenty 
houses are got tc^ether, one of them will be a church — that 
public opinion runs so strongly in favour of public worship, 
that the majority of men who attend on it attend from fear 
of their neighbours — that the American clergy are equal, 
if not superior, to any in the world ; while, nevertheless, the 
spiritual demands of their congregations are generally be- 
yond what the zeal, and ability even, of such a ministry can 
overtake ? 

Captain Marryatt asserts, however, that the population ci 
the United States has greatly degenerated within the last 
Mtjr yeara — " since the era of the Declaration of Lo^e- 
* Democracy ia Amenta, -^oVii. '^, '^^^ 
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pendence." We shall excuse ourselves from noticing tliis 
political reference. The writer has evidently something 
more in his eye than the voluntary system in religion. But 
this growing demoralization, it seems, is acknowledged hy 
American writers themselves ; and we, of course, shall not 
take it upon us to contradict them. What, then, is the cause 
of it? This, Captain Marryatt says, is "the question." And 
he knows very well how to answer it. In a previous portion 
of his book, where he had no view to religion, he states his 
conviction that it resulted from the rapid growth of the 
population; and that, considering the increase and concen- 
tration of their numbers, things could not have been other- 
wise. Now, however, the subject of religion being in his 
eye, he assigns, not only a different, but a contradictory 
reason for the same fact ; namely, the scattered condition of 
the population, and its pushing away into the west, where 
" the word of God was not to be heard." The Captain's 
philosophy seems to be somewhat pliable; but, at all events, 
both these representations cannot be true. 

For our part, the causes of the demoralization which 
American writers have admitted and bewailed, seem to Ue 
upon the surface. The America that is now is neither the 
America that was fifty years ago, nor its direct descendant. 
A very large proportion indeed of the increase of the popular 
tion, which has been rapid beyond all precedent, has accrued 
by the accession of emigrants, many of whom were deeply 
demoralized when they left the various portions of the old 
world, and must of necessity have added to the general de- 
moralization of the new, whether they accumulated in 
crowds, as in cities, or dispersed themselves through the wil- 
derness, where they left civilization behind. In addition to 
this, since the era of independence, immense territorial acqui- 
sitions have been made by the United States — Louisiana, 
Florida, Texas, and other extensive regions — all of them 
bringing into the union large masses of people already demo- 
ralizedf and deepening the aspect oi d.e^'&iiet^ics^ YCL^Oaa^^t^s^* 
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With all this the spirit of religion has had to contend : 
and " the question^ which is of importance in the case is, 
not, as Captain Marryatt pnts it, what have heen the causes 
of the growing demoralization, hut whether religion nnder 
the voluntary system has acquitted itself with due vigour 
and success, or whether it may be supposed that a system 
of ecclesiastical establishments would have effected more 
good ? To the latter of these questions the facts adduced in 
this volume famish the appropriate and most satisfactory 
reply ; but Captain Marrydtt himself also answers it after 
the same tenor, when he says that the American clergy, as 
a body, in the midst of unprecedented difficulties, have ac- 
quitted themselves nobly. Khe thinks, however, that *^ the 
torrent of atheism and infidelity" would have been more 
effectually stemmed by setting up a church-establishment in 
every state, he must be left to the enjoyment of an opinion in 
which we conjecture few of our readers will concur. 

We ought not to leave this subject without observing, 
that in America there probably aeema to be more of " atheism 
and infidelity" than there really is. For between the United 
States and the older countries of Europe there is this marked 
and influential difference — that with us all modes of unbehef 
are covered by the national profession of Christianity, while 
with them no man is taken for a Christian unless he per- 
sonally declares it. There is in America a liberty of being 
irreligious ; and the various kinds of irreligion put them- 
selves more or less boldly into form, and present themselves 
palpably to the public eye. Thus while an equal amount of 
infidelity may be supposed really to exist in America, Eng- 
land, and Spain, most would appear in the first, less in the 
second, and least of all in the third. Were a proper allow- 
ance made for this peculiarity, perhaps America might bear, 
even in this respect, no disadvantageous comparison with 
the countries of the old world. 

It may he observed, finally, that tl[i!& adTmsaions and com- 
plmnts of American writers on t\n& craK^i^^V. «x^ ^tOqa^ \& 
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some extent deceptive. They have heen made by persons 
desirous of kindling the fire of Christian zeal, and whose re- 
presentations have been characterized by a warm and benevo- 
lent earnestness^ amounting to exaggeration. " It cannot be 
denied/' says Dr. Baird, *' that the agents and missionaries 
of our home mission societies have unintentionally and 
unwittingly promoted erroneous impressions concerning the 
religious destitution of the country."* From such an adver- 
sary as Captain Marryatt, however, the candour with which 
such representations ought to be received was not to be 

expected. 

• Baird, p. 727. 
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THE SOUBCES OF ITS POWEB. 



One question yet remains for consideration. The Yolun- 
tary principle has done nobly in America, and will yet do 
nobly. What are the sources of its power ? 

In reading Dr. Baird's most interesting volume, we haye 
been struck with his constant endeavour to resolve the 
success of spontaneous religion in America into American 
peculiarities. He is continually telling us of the sterling 
piety of the New England puritans, of the extraordinary 
chaiacter of the early colonists, of the force with which the 
remaining population have been thrown upon their own 
resources, and of the ardent love of liberty they imbibed in 
the wilderness. Now, we do not for a moment question these 
as facts, nor the influence they have exerted in favour of the 
more facile and eflective action of the voluntary principle. 
No doubt, a population accustomed to do everything for them- 
selves, attended to their own religious concerns much more 
readily and efiectuaUy than a people would have done who 
had been accustomed to have everything done for them. 
The development of the voluntary principle has been easier 
in the United States than it would have been in France. 
But these are the mere accidents, and not the essentials of 
the case. The voluntary principle will succeed in France as 
certainly as in America, although not so easily ; and it has 
succeeded in America, not merely because circumstances 
existed there which favoured its action, but because it har- 

monizea with the great laws o£ God, waii \srfli^ wii. \Saa 
Sreat energies of mankind. 

-^- de Tocqueville has gone, we tJmak, tqmlOq. ^fte^T\ssL\ft 
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this subject than the American divine; and although we 
admit the justice with which Dr. Baird animadverts on 
some of his expressions, we cannot but regard his views as 
for the most part just and profound. In our judgment, they 
open the true philosophy of the matter. Our readers will 
require no apology for the length of the extracts which we 
are about to set before them. 

M. de Tocqueville had been informed that, without a 
national establishment of religion, or a politically influential 
clergy, the Americans were an eminently religious nation. 
From this point he proceeds : — 

" This led me to examine, more attentively than I had 
hitherto done, the station which the American clergy occupy 
in political society. I learned with surprise that they filled 
no public appointments : not one of them is to be met with 
in the administration, and they are not even represented in 
the legislative assemblies. In several states the law excludes 
them from political life ; public opinion in all. And when 
I came to inquire into the prevailing spirit of the clergy, I 
found that most of its members seemed to retire of their own 
accord from the exercise of power, and that they made it 
the pride of their profession to abstain from politics. 

" I heard them inveigh against ambition and deceit, under 
whatever political opinions these views might chance to 
lurk ; but I learned from their discourses that men are not 
guilty in the eye of God for any opinions concerning poli- 
tical government which they ijiay profess with sincerity, 
any more than they are for their mistakes in building a house 
or in driving a fturow. I perceived that these ministers 
of the gospel eschewed all parties, with the anxiety at- 
tendant upon personal interest. These facts convinced me 
that what I had been told was true ; and it then became my 
object to investigate their causes, and to inquire how it 
happened that the real authority of religion was increased 
by a state of things which dimini&bi&d \\i& «:^''^»s«^%ss5ii&x 
These causes did not long esca]^ m'y 'KseKi^^%. 
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** I am aware that at certain times religion may strengthen 
its influence by the artificial power of the laws, and by 
the support of those temporal institutions which direct 
society. Religions, intimately suited to the goyemments 
of the earth, have been known to exercise a sovereign 
authority derived from the twofold source of terror and 
of faith ; but when a religion contracts an alliance of this 
nature, I do not hesitate to affirm that it commits the same 
error as a man who should sacrifice his fritore to his 
present welfare ; and that, in obtaining a power to which 
it has no claim, it risks that authority which is rightfollj 
its own. When a religion founds its empire upon the 
desire of immortality which lives in every human heart, it 
may aspire to universal dominion; but when it connects 
itself with a government, it must necessarily adopt maxims 
which are only applicable to certain nations. Thus, in 
forming an alliance with a political power, religion aug- 
ments its authority over a few, and forfeits the hope of 
reigning over aU. 

" As long as a religion rests upon those sentiments which 
are the consolation of all affliction, it may attract the affec- 
tions of mankind. But if it be mixed up with the bitter 
passions of the world, it may be constrained to defend allies 
whom its interests, and not the principle of love, have given 
to it ; or to repel as antagonists men who are still attached 
to its own spirit, however opposed they may be to the 
powers to which it is allied. The church cannot share the 
temporal power of the state, without being the object of a 
portion of that animosity which the latter excites. 

" The political powers which seem to be most firmly estar 
blished, have frequently no better guarantee for their dura- 
tion than the opinions of a generation, the interests of the 
time, or the life of an individuaL A law may modify the 
social condition which seems to be most fixed and determi- 
nate, and with the social condition. e^erj^iJKfflk^ ^fflfe TQast 
change. The powers of society aie mot^ atVfi»^ja^s^aN^ 
lite the years which we spend upou^bft eaac^toL-. ^Qaai «^Maw8« 
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each other with rapidity like the fleeting cares of life ; and 
DO government has ever yet been founded upon an invari* 
able disposition of the human heart, or upon an imperish- 
able interest. 

*'As long as a religion is sustained by those feelings, 
propensities, and passions which are found to occur, under 
the same forms, at all the different periods of history, it 
may defy the efforts of time, or at least it can only be 
destroyed by another religion. But when religion clings 
to the interests of the world, it becomes almost as fragile a 
thing as the powers of earth. It is the only one of them 
all which can hope for immortahty; but if it be connected 
with their ephemeral authority, it shares their fortunes, 
and may fall with those transient passions which supported 
them for a day. The alliance which rehgion contracts with 
political powers must needs be onerous to itself; since it 
does not require their assistance to live, and by giving them 
its assistance it may be exposed to decay."* 

The author then adverts to the religious condition of 
France, so dissimilar to that of the United States; and, 
having described it, he goes on to observe : — 

" Such is not the natural state of men with regard to 
religion at the present day ; and some extraordinary or inci- 
dental cause must be at work in France to prevent the human 
mind from following its original propensities, and to drive 
it beyond the limits at which it ought naturally to stop. 

" I am intimately convinced that this extraordinary and 
incidental cause is the close connexion of politics and reli- 
gion. The unbelievers of Europe attack the Christians as 
their political opponents, rather than as their religious adver- 
saries : they hate the Christifja religion as the opinion of a 
party, much more than as an error of belief; and they reject 
the clergy less because they are the representatives of the 
Divinity, than because they are the allies of authority. 

** In Europe, Christianity has been intimately united ta 
the powers of the earth. Thooe '^^ex:^ «x^ 'c^'^ >si.^kK5:w^x 
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and it is, as it were, buried under their ruins. The living 
body of religion has been bound down to the dead corpse 
of superannuated polity. Cut but the bonds which restrain 
it, and that which is alive will rise once more. I know not 
what could restore the Christian church of Europe to the 
energy of its earlier days : that power belongs to God alone j 
but it may bo the effect of human policy to leave the faith 
in the ftill exercise of the strength which it still retains."* 



Our readers, of course, have felt, in common with ourselves^ 
that the interest of the preceding chapters does not consist 
in the view they give of religion in a particular country, but 
in the illustration they afford of* the character of a great 
principle of human action, applicable to all countries. 

Religion is assuredly the highest concern of man ; and 
in the interest of religion there are pursued two practical 
courses, widely different one from another, and both of them 
strongly advocated by their respective supporters. The one 
party say, "You must sustain religion by the wealth of nations 
and the political influence of governments, or it can never 
exist ;" the other, "You must let religion alone, or it will be 
paralyzed, and perish." It is on the momentous question at 
issue between these two parties, that a summary of the de^ 
velopment of religion in the United States throws a valuable 
light. 

It may be observed in the outset, that the religious de- 
velopment of the United States may in fact be regarded as 
having taken place on the voluntary principle. In two 
portions of the region there were ecclesiastical establish- 
ments ; but none of the gratifying results we have been 
contemplating are due to them. 

The lowest of the conclusions, then, which we may draw 

from the survey we have taken, is that, so far as the interest 

oi religion is concerned, the voluntary principle need not be 

feared. It is clearly neither fatal to Te\igvoT\., tlccc '^Tuioious. 

* Democracy in Auxexica, ^. ^4n. 
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Here is demonstrative evidence that a nation "without an 
ecclesiastical establishment is not necessarily abandoned to 
immorality and atheism, but that, on the other hand, it has 
a fair chance of being at least as religious as other nations. 

We may surely go further than this, however, and say, 
that by this example the voluntary principle has shown 
itself eminently favourable to the development of religion. 
In the United States it is certain, that, under the compulsory 
principle, religion could never have acquired a character 
of so much vigour, or have advanced at so extraordinary a 
rate. And there is nothing in the circumstances of the 
United States to render them an exception to a general rule. 
On the contrary, establishments were tried there, and in 
circumstances most favoiu'able to their success. They were 
animated by two principal elements — the Virginian by 
the political formalism of the Church of England, the New 
England by the sterling piety of the puritans. They occu- 
pied new ground, and the whole ground ; existing from the 
commencement of the colonies respectively, and being as 
exclusive as it was possible to make them. K ever there 
were circumstances in which the peculiar resources of an es- 
tablishment were of value, or if ever there was a position 
in which an establishment ought to have succeeded, it was in 
the New World. Virginia, Massachusetts — surely the one or 
the other of these establishments should have been effective. 
But they both alike failed. 

And if in these circumstances establishments failed, what 
was it likely the voluntary principle could do? It was here 
certainly at the greatest possible disadvantage. Nothing 
. would seem more necessary to its efficacious operation than 
a certain degree — than some considerable measure — of social 
compactness, and individual resources. But all elements of 
this class were signally deficient. Tenants of a vast wilder- 
derness, through which they were scattered with scarcely 
frequency enough to disturb the fearful silence of the -wa&tjs.^ 
with no Becnrity of life and proT^ertjt wv<^ q^ti ^'^oioQi^K. ^ 
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daily bread, — these wanderers, whether expatriated by op- 
pression, or roaming in search of some undefined improve- 
ment of fortune, might seem to have had many things to do 
before they could provide religious ordinances out of their 
own fimds, and to have been the very last persons who could 
have safely relied upon the voluntary principle. 

Yet the voluntary principle thrust itself in, and ultimately 
thrust out the compulsory. We say it thrust itself in, for 
it was surely both uninvited and unwelcome. Both the 
Virginians and the New Englanders did everything they 
could to keep out nonconformity. It insinuated itself, 
however, and flourished. Dissent succeeded better on the 
voluntary principle than the established churches did on 
the compulsory. At length the compulsory principle was 
abandoned, and religion has developed itself vrith more 
power and with more rapidity by means of spontaneous 
liberality and unrestricted energy, than would have been 
possible under a system of legal taxation and exclusive 
prerogatives. Its liberty has been its strength. 

There is unquestionably much to be learned from these 
fEUits. They teach us, not only that in religion the voluntary 
principle need not be feared, but that it ought to be trusted 
and employed. America has in this respect set an example 
which other nations ought to ponder and to follow. It pro- 
claims to Europe, with its ancient ecclesiastical foundations 
and politico-ecclesiastical despotisms — "Let religion go free! 
The vast endovnnents v^th which you enrich it, and the 
high prerogatives with which you invest it, constitute only 
its swaddling bands, and retain it in an everlasting babyhood. 
Never until you release it can it assume its gigantio form, 
or exert its triumphant influence.'' 

Such is the lesson which has long been taught in theory, 
and is now taught by experience. May the world, and, above 
all^ may our coimtry, have the wisdom to profit by it! 

Beedand Pardon, Print«TS,PaiQmo«Ut^fiAn(,\A'iA^»u 
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